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THE SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLE. 
TIVHE events at present taking place in South Af- 

_ rica are only a repetition of an old story. It is 
that of aggression and conquest by the Anglo-Saxon 
wherever he gets a foothold. The Cape of Good 
Hope, discovered by the Portuguese in 1486, was 
colonized by the Dutch in 1652.8 The colonists in 
the course of time becoming unruly, the British, in 
1795, sent a fleet to the Cape to support the author- 
ity of the Prince of Orange, and thereupon took 
possession of the country, and ruled it till 1802, 
when, at the Peace of Amiens, it was restored to 
Holland; but it was retaken by the British in 1806, 
and formally ceded to them by the King of the 
Netherlands in’1815. Since then the Cape Colony 
has been expanding step by step over the country 
beyond its original boundaries. The Dutch settlers, 
‘* Boers” (farmers), soon became dissatisfied with 
British rule. Between 1833 and 1837 they migrat- 
ed northward, and after many hard fights with the 
natives, founded the two commonwealths of the 
‘*Orange Free State” and the ‘‘ South African Re- 
public,” or Transvaal, to the north and northeast 
of the Cape Colony. Taking advantage of inter- 
nal troubles, the British attempted to annex to 
their possessions, first the Orange Free State, and 
subsequently the Transvaal Republic; but in both 
instances they were worsted by the Boers, who by 
force of arms maintained their independence as 
to their home government, yielding, however, for 
the Transvaal, to Great Britain certain rights of 
suzerainty as to their political intercourse with 
foreign powers. 

Meanwhile the Boer republics were gradually 
flanked by further British acquisitions, and a 
heavy stream of British immigration flowed into 
them—a stream which became a torrent after the 
discovery of rich gold-fields on their territory. 
The British immigrants, re-enforced by gold-hunt- 
ers of all nations, soon outnumbered the Boers 
in the Transvaal, and then began to clamor for 
the removal of the restrictions which in the Boer 
republics exclude ‘* Uitlanders” (foreigners) from 
the exercise of political privileges. The Boers re- 
sisted this demand as long as possible, well know- 
ing that if they granted it fully, the ousting of 
the Boers from the government and the annexa- 
tion of the two republics to the British posses- 
sions would speedily follow. The reluctance of 
the Boers to adopt a more liberal policy was there- 
fore not unnatural. On the other hand, it was also 
natural that it irritated the ‘‘ Uitlanders,” who had 
to pay most of the taxes without having any share 
in the government. They recently planned an 
uprising against those in power, which was to be 
aided by the invasion of the Transvaal by a band 
of British filibusters under the leadership of Dr. 
JAMESON. Owing to the energetic action of the 
Boer government and to the bravery of the Boer 
militia, the whole affair ended in a signal defeat of 
the invaders and a collapse of the insurrection. 

But the victory of the Boer government can, 
after all, be regarded only as a precarious one. 
The causes which brought about this disturbance 
will not cease to work. The British immigrants 
in the Transvaal Republic will not desist from de- 
manding equal political rights. The gold mines 
will continue to attract adventurers in large num- 
bers, and thus greatly strengthen the ranks of the 
malcontents. The Transvaal government, which, 
in the hour of victory, has already promised to 
redress, to some extent at least, the grievances of 
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the ‘‘Uitlanders,” will at last find it very difficult 
to deny them their full share, and it is hard to see 
how,the party which would unite the Boer repub- 
lics with the British colonies is eventually to be 
kept from obtaining control, unless other influ- 
ences intervene. This is, indeed, not altogether 
impossible. The movement has undoubtedly for 
the present been checked by the disastrous failure 
of the attempt to accelerate it by violence. The 
British government made a demonstrative effort, 
which was unquestionably sincere, to stop this at- 
tempt in its progress. Not as if Great Britain had 
on all former occasions been unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of the results of similar lawless enterprises 
when they were successful. But, aside from all 
moral considerations, it was too shrewd not to see 
that if it subjected itself to the imputation of favor- 
ing so barefaced and high-handed an act of free- 
booting, it would defy the sense of decency among 
civilized nations to a dangerous degree. But it 
had still another reason for disapproving of the 
JAMESON conspiracy. 

There were grounds for believing that Mr. CEcIL 
Ruopes, the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
was the real instigator of the plot. CErcIL RHODES 
has been called ‘‘the BisMARCK of South Africa,” 
on account of the extraordinary energy, skill, and 
success with which he has worked for the expan- 
sion of the British Empire on that continent. He 
has certainly been an extremely useful man in that 
direction. But he is suspected of an ambition 
which, looking beyond the mere furtherance of 
British interests, aims at the establishment of a 
great confederacy of commonwealths in that re- 
gion, at first to be substantially self-governing con- 
federated colonies like those of Canada and of Aus- 
tralia, but ultimately to become the free and inde- 
pendent ‘‘ United States of South Africa.” Had the 
JAMESON enterprise been crowned with success, and 
had then Mr. CectL RHODEs revealed himself as the 
moving spirit of it, the achievement would have 
given him a prestige well calculated to facilitate 
the pursuit of ulterior plans very distasteful to the 
powers that be. It the British government really 
entertained such a suspicion of CEcIL RHODES, the 
failure of the JAMESON adventure furnished a wel- 
come opportunity ‘for throwing him overboard. 
CrEcIL RHODES has indeed promptly resigned from 
the Premiership of the Cape Colony. But he is still 
a young man, and the world may hear from him 
again. At any rate, however much the British 
government may desire the eventual addition of 
the Transvaal to its African possessions, it is prob- 
ably well content now that this event should not 
be precipitated by a freebooting raid. 

There is still something else that may prevent, 
or at least retard, the transformation or absorption 
of the Boer republics. It is the balance-of-power 
question on the African Continent which gradually 
comes into prominence. Some other powers pos- 
sessing African colonies do not wish Great Britain 
to grow stronger than she is in that neighborhood, 
and the filibustering attack upon the Transvaal has 
furnished a welcome opportunity for an assertion 
of that sentiment. 

There is an air of romance about those commu- 
nities of simple-minded and stout-hearted farmers 
in the depth of the African wilderness, governed 
by a patriarchal old man, ‘‘Oom [uncle] PAUL,” as 
they call him, as simple-minded and stout-hearted 
as his people are; and there seemed to be some- 
thing peculiarly brutal and wicked in the attempt 
made upon their peace and independence. The 
congratulatory despatch sent by the young German 
Emperor to the victorious old Transvaal President, 
undiplomatic as it was, appealed therefore to peo- 
ple’s feelings as a sort of chivalrous demonstration. 
That it was received in England with great dis- 
favor is not surprising. It seemed not only studi- 
ously to ignore the British claim of suzerainty over 
the Transvaal, but also to give plain notice that 
Germany, with other powers similarly interested 
behind her, would do all she could to prevent the 
British African possessions from being enlarged at 
the expense of the integrity of the Boer republics. 
This occurrence, whatever excitement it may at 
first have caused in London, is not likely to lead 
to war; but it may lead to diplomatic conferences 
about the partition of Africa, in which the demand 
for guarantees of the independence of the Trans- 
vaal Republic and the Orange Free State will cer- 
tainly play an important part. 

There is no doubt, however, that Great Britain 
will remain by far the strongest power in South 
Africa. Her colonies occupy most of that part of 
the continent in which white men can live and 
work, and her colonists are not only more enter- 
prising, adventurous, and aggressive than those of 
other nations, but they are permitted to give their 
energies free rein, not being constantly looked af- 
ter and regulated in their movements by govern- 
ment scribes or drill-sergeants. 
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JINGO STATESMANSHIP. 


In his recent speech on the Monroe doctrine 
Senator LopGE made the following remark: ‘ At 
the last session of Congress I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate and of the country to the man- 
ner in which England had absorbed the islands of 
the Pacific, and to the necessity of our controlling 
the Hawaiian Islands—a necessity which becomes 
more pressing every day.”” What Senator LopGr 
means when he speaks of ‘‘controlling” the Ha- 
waiian Islands is well known. He means that we 
should annex the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States. As the Venezuelan flurry has put the con- 
tingency of a war between the United States and 
Great Britain, however remotely; among the pos- 
sibilities of the future, it is well to consider what 
the situation would be if the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, tlie necessity of which Senator 
LopGE has long thought so pressing, had really 
taken place. Senator LODGE undoubtedly believes 
that in case of war the possession of coaling-sta- 
tions and naval depots on the Hawaiian Islands 
would be a great convenience to us. So it would, 
if only the enemy would let us enjoy that posses- 
sion in undisturbed comfort. But the enemy 
would; without the slightest hesitation, be incon- 
siderate enough to send a large naval force to the 
Hawaiian Islands to take our coal and our naval 
stores and everything we had there for his own 
use, and drive us altogether off from our newly 
acquired territory, unless we had a superior naval 
force on the spot to defend it. 

And just there is the rub. It may be said that 
we may have such a superior naval force, if not 
now then at some future time. So we may. We 
may build and maintain a more powerful fleet of 
war-vessels than Great Britain has, or, for that 
matter, than Great Britain, France, and Germany 
combined have; and we can raise and maintain a 
larger standing army than that of either or any 
two of those powers. Thus equipped, we can for- 
tify and garrison the Hawaiian Islands, and con- 
quer and fortify and garrison any number of isl- 
ands and other “outposts” in the Pacific and in 
any other ocean, which we shall ‘‘ need” to protect 
one another. Certainly we can do this. It will 
only be necessary to raise the required amount of 
money by taxation from year to year. This amount 
will have to be very large. Such things as raising 
and maintaining armies and fleets cost in propor- 
tion very much more in this country than in oth- 
ers, owing to our expensive, not to say wasteful, 
habits, and to other local circumstances. We 
would, when once well engaged in the business of 
acquiring ‘‘outposts” and ‘‘commanding strategi- 
cal positions” and the like, also have our occasional 
wars, big and little, which would likewise cost us 
vast sums of money, much more in proportion than 
they would cost other countries. For we must 
not forget that our war expenses are not only large 
while the wars go on, but that they do not stop 
when the wars end. 

This point deserves special consideration. Owing 
to our lavish pension system our war expenses con- 
tinue indefinitely. Our civil war ceased more than 
thirty years ago. We paid last year in round num- 
bers 140 millions of dollars in pensions. We have 
paid as much as 160 millions. We flatter ourselves 
with the hope that the pension-roll will soon de- 
crease. But there are several hundred thousand 
claims in the Pension Office still unadjudicated, and 
pensioners are notoriously lc~*-lived. One would 
think that the expenses of the Mexican war, which 
happened fifty years ago, should by this time have 
come to an end. But there are still from that war 
12,586 veterans and 7868 veterans’ widows on the 
pension-rolls, and the repeal of the restriction ex- 
cluding those who subsequently served in the 
Confederate army will considerably increase that 
number. One would think that the supply of 
pensioners of the war of 1812, which happened 
more than eighty years ago, would be exhausted. 
By no means. There are still 21 veterans and 
3826 widows of the war of 1812 on the pension-roll. 
But have not at least the expenses of the Revolu- 
tionary war, which closed. about 110 years ago, 
ceased by this time? Not quite. The pension-roll 
tl! contains the names of 12 widows or daughters 

© Revol tionary soldiers. We may therefore ex- 

pect to pay pensions to veterans of our civil war 

‘cows until the middle of the next cen- 

iffices to show that a few wars in ad- 

»» we have had would,in the matter of 

01.8, put an enormous financial burden 

)ople, and that any policy involving the 

satce and use of large military and naval 

‘s would, for this single reason, be to 

©. immeasurably more costly than a 
po is to any other. 

1owever, that the American people 

wa willing to bear all these loads—what 








would they get in return that they cannot get oth- 
erwise?. For what purpose, let us ask our Jingoes, 
do they want to acquire outlying possessions, ‘‘ out- 
posts,” “‘ strategical keys,” and the like all over the 
world, which require the maintenance of big arma- 
ments? Ofcourse, only to guard our “ rights,” and 
especially our commerce. Now we ask them to 
look over our past history and then tell us whether, 
ever since the war of 1812, our rights have not 
been successfully maintained, and our commerce 
has not had all the necessary protection, although 
we did not have outlying possessions, or outposts, 
or keys, ora big navy? Is it not true that we have 
not had to suffer any insult, that our foreign com- 
merce has-been unmolested, and has freely ex- 
panded wherever the enterprise of our merchants 
chose to carry it, and that if it has not expanded 
more it was because our merchants did not carry 
it any farther, and also because its development 
was hampered by our home policy?- And if this 
was the case while we were a much feebler nation 
than at present, why should we be hysterical about 
it since. we have become in some respects the most 
powerful nation in the world? 

We have tried the ‘‘ outpost” policy once—in 
Samoa. There was much excitement about it, and 
at one time we were on the verge of a war with 
Germany in consequence of it. We carried our 


point diplomatically and got a ‘‘foothold” there. — 


And what benefit have we derived from it? Not 
the slightest. It has only involved us in irksome 
responsibilities which we cannot too soon get rid 
of. And as to Hawaii, what commercial advan- 


tages can we expect to have that we have not al- 


ready, and that no other nation will take away 
from us at the risk of a dangerous quarrel? None 
whatever. And the advantages we do enjoy, in 
Hawaii as well as elsewhere, we have without be- 
ing burdened with the slightest responsibility for 
anything outside of our continental stronghold. 
Why, then, this shouting for a policy of needless 
adventure and costly armaments to support it? 
Are the American people so senselessly tired of 
their precious privilege and their glorious distinc- 
tion of being the only great nation in the world 
which does not consume its substance by the sup- 
port of great war edi iakinente that they should 
sacrifice this blessing not only without gaining 
anything for it, but for the certainty of becoming 
needlessly involved in the quarrels of the outside 
world, of giving up their best political tradi- 
tions, and of forfeiting the boon of peaceful devel4 
opment? Of all the freaks of our time this Jingo 
statesmanship is the silliest and the most reckless. 


THE OFFER OF BONDS. 

On Monday, January 6th, the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued a circular inviting bids for one hundred millions of 
four per cent. bonds of 1925, to be paid for in gold coin; 
bids to be presented on or before February 5th, when one- 
fifth of the purchase price must be paid, the remainder in 
four equal instalments at intervals of ten days thereafter. 
Until this circular appeared there was a general belief 
that an agreement had already been substantially made 
between the government and a syndicate of bankers to 
tuke the entire loan and furnish the gold from Europe 
or from bank stores without drawing any from the Trea- 
sury. The new plan came as a shock to the business 
community, and has prolonged the suspense and increased 
the anxiety of the public in the contemplation of the em- 
barrassed condition of our public finances. 

The most sagacious and experienced students of finance 
are perplexed by the situation, and show no agreement 
in their views of the probable result of this transaction. 
Some have been alarmed lest the very popularity of the 
bonds should defeat the purpose of the issue. With less 
than sixty millions of dollars available in the Treasury for 
the redemption of one hundred and thirty-eight millions 
of greenbacks and Treasury notes, all payable in gold on 
demand, it is evident that, if the holders of these notes 
wish to fund them in the new bonds, they can soon ex- 
linust the reduced reserve and force the government to 
repudiate its pledge. Moreover, the growing distrust in 
the soundness of the currency, it is apprehended, may 
lead to the withdrawal of considerable sums for private 
hoards. The first impression of the circular upon the gen- 


~ eral mind was one of alarm at the havoc which might 


thus be wrought in the Treasury holdings during the 
thirty days allowed for bids. ; 

But there are many influences tending to check such 
movements as these. Money is too useful in the actual 
work it does from day to day, and its productiveness in 
interest is too important, for any large amount of hoard- 
ing to be practised, unless in the utterly remote and im- 
probable case of imminent danger to the whole fabric of 
our currency. It is not the habit of an enlightened and 
cnterprising community to hide its gold. Even during 
the civil war, when the notes of the government sank to 
iess than half their nominal value, hardly any gold was 
hoarded; and the authorities of the mint, who, in 1873, 
vstimated the amount in the country at $135,000,000, on 
‘he assumption that the people must have concealed a 
~ubstantial sum during the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, were afterwards compelled to confess that the 
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guess was far too great, and that there had really been 
very little more in the country than the visible supply. If 
the reserve is depleted before bids are opened, then, it will 
be by withdrawals for export or for the purchase of bonds. 
But there is little inducement to take Treasury notes, 
which are earning interest, out of an already strained 
money market and exchange them for gold to lie idle in 
the doubtful hope of obtaining a good investment. There 
are too many ways of employing the cash profitably: for 
this to be a strong temptation, at least unless more were 
known than can yet be discerned as to the price at which 
the bonds will be awarded. As for the demand for export, 
there are indications that its commercial stimulus is near- 
ly exhausted, and that it will become formidable only if 
political influences should increase distrust. 

The importance of the method adopted by the govern- 
ment for replenishing the reserve probably lies almost 
wholly in its educational character. There is no reason 
to believe that the loan will be made in any sense popular. 
The masses of the American people do not invest in gov- 
ernment bonds at three or three and a half per cent. They 
make more productive use of their savings. Only the 
large accumulations of funds in the various kinds of banks 
and in trusts are commonly invested thus. Moreover, the 
individual citizens who save their money prefer to put it 
in savings-banks or other agencies, through which it keeps 
active, and to let the investment of it be made by those 
whose business it is. They have no stockings and draw- 
ers full of gold, such as are common in France, where the 
customs of civilization in the handling of money are less 
developed than here. No considerable part of the pro- 
posed issue of bonds will be taken by private investors. 
Probably nine-tenths of the whole will go to associations 
of bankers. But the offer to the public will have done 
good if it serve once for all to end the wild and vain 
talk of demagogues in the press and in Congress who im- 
agine that their clamor for ‘“‘a popular loan” will be wel- 
comed by. the ignorant as the voice of patriqtism. 

The circular, and the effect it has had in suspending 
enterprise and promoting distrust, ought to teach a yet 
more valuable lesson. There has never in human history 
been a nation which entered on a new year with such re- 
sources for prosperity as those of the United States at 
the beginning of 1896. Undisturbed peace, bountiful 
crops, rapidly diminishing debt, increasing comfort, enter- 
prise, contentment, and wealth have marked, on the whole, 
our career in recent years. There is not, in the condition 
of the country, a drawback to its prospect of general and 
undisturbed national happiness except the mismanage- 
ment by our government of the instrument of exchange— 
the currency. Let this be made what the money of the 
other leading nations, of England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, is and has long been, and, as every econo- 
mist and every intelligent reader knows, there is no coun- 
try on earth which could compare with this in its assur- 
ance of prosperity. If there are dismay and apprehension 
in our markets, paralysis in our enterprise, distrust, fear, 
and almost panic among those who have accumulated 
property, and anxiety and privation among the earners of 
daily bread, all these are due to laws by which our politi- 
cians have defied truth, science, and experience in attempt- 
ing to make something out of nothing. 

Mr. CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, ex-Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, has suggested a strong objection to any offer of 
bonds for gold only to the exclusion of notes which the 
Treasury is pledged to redeem on demand. Such discrim- 
ination tends to excite distrust and to increase the press- 
ure for redemption, while it affords no real protection to 
the reserve, since a purchaser of bonds can draw out gold 
for greenbacks as readily as it is drawn for export or 
for hoarding. This is true, and sound principle certainly 
requires a government which is bound to maintain the 
parity of all forms of currency, not to discriminate against 
a part of it. But the argument is as good for other kinds 
of money as for greenbacks. In consistency the bonds 
ought to be sold for any dollars recognized by law, 
whether in gold, silver, or paper. Unfortunately, an offer 
on this basis would be disastrous, since it would promise 
a vast increase of debt, and a severe contraction of the 
resources of the market, without relief to the govern- 
ment’s weak point. Mr. CARLISLE has taken what seems 
the safest course, to acknowledge the truth, an immediate 
need of gold, and to demand that it be directly met. 


THE SENATE AND THE PEOPLE. 

THE arguments of the framers of the Constitution in 
favor of ‘‘a well-constructed Senate” read very queerly 
in view of the spectacle now presented at Washington by 
the object of their solicitude and confidence. ‘* However 
requisite a sense of national character may be,” it is ob- 
served in No. 63 of the Federalist, ‘‘ it is evident that it 
can never be sufficiently possessed by a numerous and 
changeable body. It can only be found in a number so 
small that a sensible degree of the praise and blame of 
public measures may be the portion of each individual, 
or in an assembly so durably invested with public trust 
that the pride and consequence of its members may be 
sensibly incorporated with the reputation and prosperity 
of the community.” ‘‘In critical moments,” the author 
goes on, ‘‘ how salutary will be the interference of some 
temperate and respectable body of citizens in order to 
check the misguided career and to suspend the blow med- 
itated by the people against themselves until reason, jus- 
tice, and truth can regain their authority over the public 
mind.” 

‘If this were written now, every one would accept it as 
intended only in irony. Thc ‘‘scuse of national charac- 
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.8 fraction of one Representative. The most flagrant anom- 


ter” shown by the Jingoes of the Senate would be com- 
pared with the sense of individual responsibility of the 
‘* Senators from HAVEMEYER,” and the freedom from pass- 
ing delusions exhibited by the silver Senators. The ine- 
quality of representation in the Senate, a concession made 
to secure the acceptance of the Constitution by the small- 
er States, was expected to lose its importance with time. 
But the most flagrant anomalies in this respect are of re- 
cent creation. Repeatedly it has happened that a State 
has been admitted, and empowered to send two Senators 
to Washington, with a population that entitled it only to 


aly of all, Nevada, is less populous now than when it was 
admitted thirty years ago. But two public-spirited per- 
sons nevertheless continue to send themselves to the Sen- 
ate from it to speak for silver.. There are already some- 
thing like a dozen. Senators representing an aggregate of 
population and wealth less than that of the State of New 
York. The admission of Utah, though by no means in 
these respects an extreme instance, yet adds to the power, 
and apparently, in the most immediately important re- 
spect, to the disposition of the Senate to resist the triumph 
of ‘‘reason, justice, and truth,” of the conservative and 
intelligent elements in the community. 

The increase of numbers in the Senate is in itself an 
evil, inasmuch as it both hinders deliberation and dimin- 
ishes that sense of individual responsibility for the action 
of the body which Hamitton thought so important. 
With a Senate approaching a niembership of one hun- 
dred it is becoming idle to talk of this responsibility. 
That the Senators are ‘‘durably invested with public 
trust” is to many of them a fact, valuable because it en- 
ables them to defy public opinion—even the public opin- 
ion of their own States. If GorMaN and Brice had been 
Representatives only, obliged to appeal every two years 
to their constituents, the tariff scandal of last year could 
scarcely have been so scandalous. The people of their 
States could take revenge upon them only indirectly by 
converting Maryland into a Républican State, and by roll- 
ing up a Republican majority almost unprecedented in 
Ohio. Yet these Senators, thus decisively rebuked and 
rejected, who have apparently assured their own ultimate 
displacement, remain in the mean time leaders of their 
party in the Senate with Hr~n and Murpny, against 
whom the people of New York have declared by a major- 
ity of more than 100,000. It is agreed upon all hands 
that the chief obstacle to sane and safe financial legisla- 
tion, by which the government could immediately save 
many millions, and by which it could ultimately save the 
necessity of negotiating any currency loan, is presented 
by ‘‘the temperate and respectable body of citizens” of 
whom the people are so weary, and against whom they 
seem to be so helpless: 


MAYOR STRONG’S MESSAGE. 


Mayor Srrone’s annual message, marking the close of 
the first year of a serious and active attempt to secure real 
municipal reform in New York city, is altogether commend- 
able in spirit and satisfactory in the main as to the show- 
ing of results accomplished. Although the Mayor’s prac- 
tice, may not have been wholly consistent with his theory, 
there can be no doubt of the soundness of his views. 

One of the undoubted successes of the administration 
has been the Department of Street-Cleaning, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the Mayor declares that the success 
in cleaning the streets has been achieved because the de- 
partment was absolutely out of ‘‘ the reach of politics.” 

All believers in good government will also rejoice in 
the stand the Mayor takes in upholding the enforcement 
of the excise saws by the Police Commissioners. Numer- 
ous hints have been thrown out since the re¢ent election 
that the Mayor would censure the methods of the Police 
Commissioners for simply obeying their oaths of office. 
Happily this is not so. He declares that the ‘‘ primal 
principle must be observéd, that the laws enacted must be 
enforced until they are repealed.” Mr. Rooskveit and 
his colleagues have stood on precisely that same ground, 
and the result has been a distinct advance in public re- 
gard for law as law, and in increased self-respect as a 
community. The fact that the Mayor advocates an elec- 
tion to settle the question of Sunday opening of saloons in 
no way lessens the degree of his ardor in sustaining the 
commendable efforts Of his subordinates to obey what 
should be the simplest rule of conduct for public office- 
holders. ; 

Moreover, the Mayor declares that it is only by the en- 
forcement of Jaws on the statute-books that public senti- 
ment can be created, to bring about the repeal of such 
laws as may be unnecessarily oppressive) Whatever ob- 
jection, therefore, there may be to the present excise 
statutory regulations, there should be no objection by law- 
abiding citizens to their enforcement. The Police Com- 
missioners as a result of this may continue in the course 
which they have followed consistently with the undoubt- 
ed approval of the masses of the citizens, not only con- 
scious of their own rectitude, but also with 2 knowledge 
of the active approval and support of the city’s chief 
magistrate. This of itself is a momentous advance ia the 
administration of municipal affairs. 

It is also most-pleasing to note that the Mayor takes a 
high position on civil service reform. He declares that it 
is ‘‘a substantial and permanent force in municipal ad- 
ministration,” and that as a result of following the recom- 
mendations of his Civil Service Commissioners the ** city 
of New York leads in the exactness of its requirements, 
the grade of its examinations, and the care in the selection 


. of appointees almost every city in the United States.” 



































MARKET SQUARE, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Two more opposite characters than Cecil Rhodes and 
Paul Kruger it would be difficult to find. The former is 


the typical English gentleman, heavy and robust, and of 
a florid countenance. He is dressed in latest style, is well 
educated, a charming gentleman. He is the brains of 
South Africa. He is the master who is playing chess 





PAUL KRUGER, 
President of the South African Republic. 
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with Paul Kruger as_his opponent and so far the old 
Boer has checkmated the Br 


ton in every re. : 
Paul Kruger is the typical Boer, with all that that intplies. 


He is nearly six feet tall, of heavy build, stooping shoul- 
ders, immensely long arms, and wears home-made clothes 
of a very ancient pattern. He would never be called 
beautiful by even his most ardent admirer, for he is about 
the homeliest man in existence. His eyes are small and 


_ almost hidden under bunches of fat; his nose is big and 


immensely broad; his mouth is large and unattractive; 
under his chin he wears a fringe of gray hair—he resem- 
bles nothing so much as a huge gorilla. 


And yet despite all these drawbacks Paul Kruger is a . 


brilliant man. He is shrewd, intelligent, amiable, gener- 
ous, and possessed of a diplomatic instinct that is remark- 
able, as has been proved many a time in his contest with 
the British. 

Although at present a private citizen, Mr. Rhodes still 
holds two great oftices—the managing director of the De 
Beers Diamond Mining Company, which employs some 
10,000 able-bodied men, an the managing director of the 
British South Africa Company, with a fully armed force 
of 5000 men. That is why Mr. Rhodes is still a power in 
South Africa. He has millions, he has 15,000 men, and 


. he has the support of 100,000 Englishmen ete | in South 


Africa. It is only a question of time when Mr. Rhodes 


(if he lives) will again make the attempt to attain his ambi- 
tion. 


Johannesburg, the seat of the trouble, stands on what 


was formerly the farm of a Boer named Bezuidenhout. 


For nearly five years after the discovery of’ gold in 1886 


every nail, every ounce of wood, in fact everything that 
was needed for the building of a city, had to be carted 
800 miles by ox-wagon from Kimberley. Johannesburg, 
however, rose by magic, and in three years had 70,000 in- 
habitants, fine public buildings, theatres, hotels, electric 
lights, and everything except civilization. It had a stock- 
exchange in which millions changed hands daily, and it 
had bar-rooms. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting time at which to see Jo- 
hannesburg is early in the morning, when Market Square 
is covered from end to end with wagons filled with pro- 
duce and freight. Each wagon is drawn by from ten 
to forty head of cattle. It is a picturesque sight. The 
huge oxen lie resting, chewing their cuds reflectively. 
The Kaffir boys are unloading wagons, the Boers in charge 
are swearing at them most eloquently, while a native po- 
liceman, dressed mainly in the club he carries, superin- 
tends the whole affair. An average day sees as many as 
three to four thousand head of cattle in the square at once, 
with hundreds more waiting along the roads for standing- 
room. 

Another interesting spot is the corner of the post- 
office in Commissioner Street. That is the meeting- 
place of the whole town. Everybody goes there to get 
mail, and of course everybody meets and talks and gos- 
sips. Every nationality under the sun is to be seen 
here. There is the Boer in his corduroy riding - suit, 
whip in hand and pipe in mouth; there is the English- 
man newly arrived, with his peaked cap; there is the 
Malay, with turban on head and arrayed in gorgeous 
silks; and last, but not least, are the natives. a rule 
the natives wear very little clothing, and what they do 
wear is grotesque in the extreme. 

A favorite costume with the men consists of a full- 
dress coat, a silk hat—but nothing else. The women wore 
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_Many shade trees have been planted 





even less until the government issued an.order,compellin 
them tord er-hubbards. They did-so, but evad 
=e e law by tying the p Bion and their 
necks. 

The Johannesburg of to-day is slightly more civilized. 
, there have been 
many sanitary improvements, and altogether the town 
would compare favorably with many a larger city in this 
country. — 

Pretoria, on the other hand, is one of the prettiest towns 
in existence. It is built on the side of a hill, and its 





iON. CECIL J, RHODES, 
Ex-Premier of Cape Colony. 


streets are lined by heavy shade trees. The sanitation is 
good, and the drinking water magnificent. It comes in a 
clear stream from the fills, and runs in open troughs aloug 
the streets, where anybody may get it. There is one draw- 
back to this, however, for while one individual may be 
drawing water for drinking purposes at one spot, a Kafflr 
may be taking a bath in the same water a hundred yari|s 
further up stream. 

The principal building is the Volksraad, a four-story 
brick structure built in 1890, It is severely plain, ai 
the chamber in which the Volksraad meets is merely « 
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whitewashed hall. Each member has a desk, President 
Kruger and Vice-President Smit facmg the assembly on 
a dais. All business is transacted in the Dutch language, 
and speeches are short; for whenever Mr. Kruger gets 
ready to pass a measure he says so, and his wishes are 
promptly gratified. f : , 

These are the places for which Cecil Rhodes is striving. 
While he and President Kruger are the principals in this 
tug of war, there are others who are also interested. One 
of these is J. B. Robinson, one of the millionaires of South 
Africa, who sides with the Boers, and who is bitterly 
opposed to Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Robinson is a native of 
the Cape Colony, and sees in the attempt to seize the 
Transvaal danger to his investments. He is a man of 
creat determination, a man who commands universal re- 
spect, and who is known to be without political ambi- 
tion. For this last reason he wi:! prove dangerous to 
Mr. Rhodes, for the people are gradually learning to doubt 
the latter. : 

Dr. Jameson, whose daring raid has given him world- 
wide fame, is the son of a Scotch newspaper-man who 
studied medicine, practised as a doctor in Kimberley, aud 
being fond of adventure, conquered Matabeleland. 

As stated in the issue of this paper of November 2d, 
South Africa has a great future, if it can only get out of 
the clutches of the speculators. They'are the danger 
which menaces the country, and which has already caused 
bloodshed. Until the Transvaal gets free from men like 
Rhodes and Bernato—until then will it be a land of dis- 
turbances, of unsettled business, and one which will not 
attract that class of men and women which make a coun- 
try great. EpGak MELS. 
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GENERAL PIET JOUBERT, 
Commauder-in-Chief of the Boer Forces. 
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he Tall 


Gaede jal Goe 


LITTLE while ago, not long after certain rich and 

noble nuptials had stirred all susceptible hearts among 
us (and they are legion) in a communion of sympathy 
which lacked nothing but a reciprocal emotion of the Eng- 
lish public to be international, a constant reader addressed 
to this department a very interesting communication. He 
prefaced the business of his letter with some very judicious 
compliments to the wisdom of the department in relation 
to all social questions ; but this had, I am quite sure, no- 
thing to do with my instant perception that the question he 
proposed for solution was a very burnjng one; and if I 
spéak of his just praises at all it is merely to acknowledge 
them, and not to flourish them in the faces of other con- 
stant readers. I will not go so far as to quote them, even, 
as | might easily find contemporary example for doing in 
the most diffident of our journals, but I will come at once 
to the question in hand, which I will state as nearly as I 
can in the words of my correspondent. 

He thinks it important to ‘‘a large number of people, 
fearful mothers, storming fathers, disappointed sisters, in- 
sulted brothers, expectant relatives, and of course the ever- 
busy public,” and he declares it to be no other than the 
question of “rich young women, heiresses prospective or 
bona fide, marrying poor young men... .earnest, able, in- 
dustrious, the sons of once wealthy or well-to-do parents, 
reared in plenty, reverses forcing them into the struggle 
a few years too soon, handicapped by their former man- 
ner of living.” Such young men, he gives me to under- 
stand, though “ refined, intelligent, honorable, with tastes 
and inclinations” that carry them among people of their 
former social position, are now often ‘‘ swallowed in the 
crowded mart,” with low salaries and the competition of 
“* cheaper female labor, at every employer's beck and call.” 
Though they may have been ‘‘ skimming over pretty thin 
ice, financially speaking,” yet more than one of them has 
dared to allow the dictates of his heart to be answered 
....*‘ by some favored daughter of fortune, and has hoped 
to win her, when he can only offer her a simple home, and 
simpler pleasures, compared to those of her former life.” 


/It is then that “ solicitous friends and relatives declure that 
‘they must part....though if marricd to him she would 
- be above want always....He would share her luxuries, 


eapon gb should have thought, pretty certainly —“ or 
y the use of a little needed capital, win the long-sought- 
for success.” Should such a young man, my correspond- 
ent asks, ‘‘ lose in respect, is his character a whit less hon- 
orable, in becoming a party to the alliance?.... Barring 
the fortune-hunting aspect, is it improbable that there 
could be a simon-pure affaire de ceuwr, surrounded by such 
circumstances, when all are ready to frankly admit its ex- 
istence in cases vice versa ?” 


= 

IT am sure that there is not one reader of this depart- 
ment who would think me capable of disappointing my 
correspondent in the answer he asks me to make to these 
questions. Surely, if it is right for rich men to marry 
poor girls, it is right for rich girls to marry poor men; 
and I should say that all history, or at least all historical 
romance, teaches that such unions are as commonly found- 
ed upon a true love in the hearts of the rich men and the 
rich girls, as any that are contracted between persons of 
equal prosperity or adversity. How it may be in the 
hearts of the poor men and the poor girls, in such cases, 
they alone can tell; but I see no proof in the behavior of 
the world toward them, that they are held in the least 
disrespect because of their good fortune. I have never 
heard of any one refusing the dinners of a poor man who 
had married a rich wife, and who gave them with her 
money; and no sooner does a rich man espouse a poor 
girl than society seeks her out and takes her to its cor- 
sage. Seriously, it seems to me that my correspondent is 
quite mistaken if he supposes it is ever otherwise; but I 
allow that there are often difficulties in the way of these 
unequal marriages, and that, especially in the case of heir- 
esses, friends are apt to interpose objections to the indi- 
gent youths offering them a simon-pure affection. Heir- 
esses cannot so well ask their friends to go about their 
business as the rich men can who propose to marry poor 

irls; and yet heiresses do sometimes venture so far, in 

eeds if not in words; from time to time we certainly 
read of an heiress who shares her luxuries with a young 
man greatly in need of them, or gives him the use of a 
little capital to win a long-sought-for success. 

Far oftener, I will allow, we hear of money marrying 
money, and of poverty marrying poverty. As the poor 
greatly outnumber the rich, we hear more constantly of 
their equal matches. They mate with a collective gayety 
probably surpassing the sum of joy in the more splendid 
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nuptials of the rich, though these spend a great deal of 
money on them, and require several bishops to consecrate 
their more signal unions. In either case I fancy the 
chances of happiness are greater than in the econor-ically 
mixed marriages. No one begins to respect ~ ~ -y so 
much as the man or woman who has.a great: of it, 
and none but the destitute can appreciate truly v .< nobil- 
ity of poverty. We see this illustrated in the ~ s'cmpt 
with which a poor girl married to a rich mais (< ocially 
if her elder) will make his money fly, and in the unjust 
ignominy with which a wealthy wife will visit the menwo- 
ries of her husband’s needy past, in those confidences sure 
to take place sooner or later between them. 


I. 

My correspondent, to be sure, supposes a case in which 
this worst effect of the economically mixed marriage may 
be averted. His poor young men have not always been 
poor; they are ‘‘the sons of once wealthy or well-to-do 
parents, reared in plenty. .. . handicapped by their former 
manner of living.” They are a kind of deserving poor, in 
a matrimonial sense, and I do not see how our heiresses 
could better employ themselves than in marrying such 
young men, and supplying them with *‘a little needed 
capital ” for the rehabilitation of their fortunes. It seems 
to me that all the good and none of the ill effects of riches 
wedding with penury would follow from unions equal- 
ized by a parity of tradition. I take it that the main 
thing in marriage is that the parties should have the 
means of a perfect understanding, which they could not 
have if there had always been wealth on one side and 
always poverty on the other. But if they have both been 
bred in affluence, and one has merely suffered reverses, 
they will be perfectly intelligible to each other from the 
beginning. Such marriages might, in fact, be the solution 
of a very pressing civic problem, as well as of personal 
difficulties. They might be the means of equalizing con- 
ditions, whose disparity is now the reproach of the repub- 
lic. From time to time the more turbulent spirits among 
us suggest the reduction of great wealth by various taxes 


- apes it, but in the marriage of heiresses with ‘‘ the sons 


of once wealthy or well-to-do parents,” all the dangers of 
doctrinaire schemes are avoided, and great fortunes are 
divided in a perfectly natural way. By this method, also, 
wealth cout be kept within the class accustomed to it, 
and the plutocracy could continue the luminous example 
in manners and moral which it now is. We should not 
be scandalized and the public mind debauched by in- 
stances of profligacy unknown to inherited wealth, but 
only too sadly apt to follow from the possessiou of money 
found in the road, as the saying is. 


, lil. 

We cannot, then, too carefully guard the marriage of 
heiresses with ‘‘sons of once wealthy or well-to-do par- 
ents” from degenerating into love matches between rich 
young, Iadies and youths whose parents have always been 
destitute. This sort of union, which has sometimes. been 
the ideal of the romantic novelist, is by no means the in- 
tention of my correspondent or myself. We would both, 
as I understand him, de it as unwise, or at least 
pramanees. It is possible that after the marriage of 

eiresses with young men ‘‘ handicapped by their former 
manner of living” has been generally tried, some experi- 
ment of their marriage with young men who have never 
had any money, but have been obliged to earn their living 
from the first, may be repmeetige, Seca se but neither 
of us could ndvise this at once, There can be no difficulty 
in parting the sheep from the goats, in this business. The 
true prince is safe from the lion through the brute’s in- 
stinctive reverence for royalty, and the indigent sons of 
once pease ©, arents could be easily identified by certain 
characteristics, even if they could not be traced through 
the clubs they were obliged to resign from, The real ones 
could be distinguished even from those who honestly 
think their parents were once well-to-do; there is a great 
deal of self-delusion on this peat, and those who are the 
prey of it are rather to be pitied than blamed; but they 
are none the less to be rigorously excluded from marringe 
with heiresses, These, for the present, are to be married 
only to young men “handicapped by their former man- 
ner of living,” and suffering peculiarly from the competi- 
tion of ‘*cheaper female labor.” Afterwards, ns I say, 
the advantages of such alliances may be extended to all 
sorts of poor young men. 


IY, 

I confess that I am somewhat at a loss what to say of 
marriage between economical disparates of the sort hioh 
my correspondent compendiously calls vice versa: that is 
marriage between rich men and poor girls. This. as he 
intimates, has always been allowed to be the entirely pos- 
sible event of a ‘‘simon-pure affaire de ceur,” net va 
monly I suppose that it is so on the part of the rich man. 
The poor girl may have other motives, but she is certain- 
ly not so often suspected of self-interest as the poor man 
whom arich girl marries. With him rests the burden of 
proof, and he cannot be too openly devoted to the woman 
‘**whose luxury he, perhaps, shares.” If he is not so, he 
may justly be accused of marrying for moncy, whereas, 
in the vice versa affair, the girl, at the worst, may be sup- 
posed to have married for a home. She cannot be held 
89 justly responsible, either, for the failure of the unequal 
marriage to bring a publicly appreciable happiness. If 
such a marriage fails in such a case, the husband is com- 
monly laughed at. If it fails in the case of the poor young 
man, it is the wife who gets all the pity. 

This is another reason why we cannot too anxiously seck 
to confine marriage with heiresses to young men of once 
wealthy parents. The young men of another sort, whose 
parents had to grub,and who have had to grub after them, 
will do better, for a generation or two, to marry girls of an 
equal indigence with themselves, and eschew heiresses as 
much as they can. We may be on the verge of a great 
social and civic experiment. and we must guard it against 
all unnecessary chances. Of course, there are instances 
of heiresses running down poor young men, and marrying 
them in total disregard of * their former manner of liv- 
ing,” and in these cases the young men are certainly not 
to blame. But I should hope that a little reflection would 
teach heiresses the impropriety of this, and that a just 
sense of the public good would inspire them with the re- 
solve to confine their affections and their fortunes to sons 
of once wealthy or well-to-do parents, at least for the 
time being. I think we have a right to expect so much 
of them. W OD. Howes. 
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NEW YORK WANTS MORE WATER. 


Wuen what are the ordinary limitations governing 
supply and demand are applied to the water used in New 
York city, it is evident that this water is not controlled by 
any rigid and exact factors. If the supply has some 
apparent limitations, the demand hasnone. Ina study of 
this subject—the water for New York—attention must first 
ve directed to the rainfall and‘ the water-sheds, and it be- 
comes evident that while the water-shed is fixed, the rain- 
fall is an uncertain quantity, and that both are likely at 
times to furnish less than are the actual requirements. 

There are variations of rainfall. It is not the single 
season, nor the one year, which has to be studied. e 
must find the average of rainfall in a series of ten or 
twenty years, and in the vicinity of New York, so as to 
predict what is the exact amount of rain to be expected. 
If we take, then, periods of ten years and compare them 
with other similar periods, the average of the rainfall will 
be found to be about the same. But the phrase ‘‘ about 
the same,” as far-as New York is concerned, would not 
bring the question of water-supply to a fortunate con- 
clusion. e have nothing to do, in this case, with the 
general average of rainfalls. 

That a want of water is almost instantly felt, if a rainfall 
is below the average in any year, arises from the fact 
that our consumption in New York is constantly aug- 
menting. We live, then, from hand to mouth, or, to carry 
out the simile, we are always lifting more cups to our lips, 
and we want them filled and overflowing from a limited 
source of supply. New York, then, is foreed to depend in 
large measure for its water on the immediate rainfall. It 
may be said that we are drinking to-day the rainfall which 
fell yesterday. 

The meteorological expert, Mr. Dunn, writes ‘‘ that 1895 
has not been an extraordinarily dry year, and that the de- 
ficiency in the five dry months (May to September inclu- 
sive) has been only 1.09 inches,” and also ‘‘that the one 
inch under the average is not unusual.” Mr. Dunn shows 
that from 1870 to 1894 the average annual rainfall in the 
city of New York has been 48.86 inches. 

As the thoroughly competent expert of the Croton water- 
shed presents the statement that 48.38 inches was the rain- 
fall there for the last twenty-five years, there can be no 
question as to the correctness of this. Though the Croton 
water-shed is but a short distance from New York, more 
water actually falls there every year than in New York, 
from well-known causes. 

The average yield from the Croton water-shed cannot 
be increased. ‘The 860 square miles produce so much wa- 
ter coming from the rainfall, and no more. geo- 
graphical causes increased areas of water-shed cannot 
always be had. Good drainage areas are, so to spenk, 
restricted. There being, then, a fixed area of water-shed 
in the neighborhood of New York, and the rainfall on it 
having been computed, engineers estimate it to be a mill- 
* ion of gallons per square mile everytwenty-four hours. If 
there are actually square miles, this would give per 
diem, if all the water-shed were used, which it is not, 
millions of gallons. That would be the daily ideal re- 
sultant of a good maximum year. But if there were little 
rain in one year, as in 1880, the yield would be 100 mill- 
ions of gallons less per diem. Under the very best con- 
ditions we cannot get’ more than 360 millions of gallons 
per diem, or at the worst 260 millions, and then’every foot 
of the water-shed must be in use, and ull the water is to be 
saved, which is impossible. 

It becomes, then, a serious matier, not only for to-day 
but for to-morrow, when we look at what is the consump- 
tion of water in New York for every twenty-four hours. 
We have to consider what are the actual present re- 
sources, and even regard those which the authorities are 
to provide us with in the future, for 1897 treads on the 
heels of 1896, 


‘ 
» 
WATER CONSUMPTION, 


In 1889 the average consumption of New York was 110 
millions of gallons per diem, In 1891 it was 165 millions 
of gallons. To-day it is 200 millions of gallons. Between 
1889 and 1891, only two years, there was a jump of 50 per 
cent, 

What might be the general consumption of water in 
1900 or 1902? At the lowest computation it would be 252 
millions of gallons per diem, This figure is not a maxi- 
mum, for if between 1895 and 1900 we should .go on in- 
creasing our use of water as we did between 1890 and 1894, 
instead of a consumption of 252 millions of gallons per 
diem it might be fully 300 millions of gallons. 

The ave consumption of water per capita is 95 
gallons. This nya by the population in 1895 will 
give a total of 188 millions of gallons. The additional 12 
millions to make up the total of 200 millions may be ac- 
counted for by leakage. This calculation of 188 millions 
per diem is, however, believed to be below the actual con- 
sumption. There were many days in 1895 when more 
than 200 millions of gallons were used. If, then, we 
used 200 millions of gallons per diem in 1895, in 1896 we 
will want 220 millions ; in 1897, 240 millions ; in 1898, 
280 millions; and in 1899 we get to 300 millions; and for 
the year 1900 we go beyond 3800 millions of gallons to 
he used in every twenty-four hours in New York city. 
We have, then, this startling fatt, that at some time be- 
tween 1897 and the year 1900 if there be a single bad year 
we ~~ want more water for New York per diem than the 
rainfall on the Croton water-shed can supply, and yet we 
use to-day less water in New York per head than any 
other large city of the Union. 

‘There is one as of the water question which cannot 
be overlooked. ‘The actual quantity of water used for 
the putting out of fires in New York is insignificant as to 
quantity. The total gallons of water taken during the 
year 1894 by the Fire Deieanans of New York was only 
28,822,000. But this water for the extinction of fires was 
incflicient, because it was wanting in pressure. © __ 

In every large city very much more water is used in the 
daytime uring the night, and this demand for water, 
it can be understoot is subjected to hourly changes. In 
New York the lowest pressure is when water is most called 
for, which is at mid-day. The highest pressure is at mid- 
night, for then there is less demand for water. 

As far as New York is concerned, the observations of 
pressures have been carefully made. They rest on the 
authority of the Fire Department. Something like clocks, 
the hydrants almost record the time of day. In sume 
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instances where there was a pressure of 80 pounds 
from 9 to 11 P.m., at from 1 to 8 P.m. it was only 15. 
Generally the drop at mid-day was 10 pounds, and the 
reason can be understood. The denser the population the 

reater demand: for the water, and consequently a dimin- 
shed pressure. 

When a fire breaks out in New York at night, it might 

considered in some respects asa piece of good luck. 
The chances are somewhat improved then for its extinc- 
tion. There is more wate? then, and under greater press- 
ure, than had the fire occurred during the daytime. If 
a steam fire-apparatus cannot obtain sufficient water it is 
useless. When several steamers draw water in the same 
neighborhood the pressure at_once becomes insufficient 
to feed them. The steam fire-engines are then often re- 
duced to half their efficiency. The exact hour of a fire, or 
where it may occur, can never be determined on in ad- 
vance, When there is a fire, all the water is wanted, and 
must be applied at the one spot. 
_ The impracticability of reaching the tops of high build- 
ings on fire by any methods now in use is so evident that 
it need not be discussed. It cannot bead vanced that either 
the water or fire department is responsible for the safety of 
the tallest buildings.: These exaggerations of construction, 
so far as their upper stories go, must look-out for them- 
selves, for they defy all the usual methods of preventing 
their destruction by fire. But all the housés of New York 
are not elevated buildings, and their security whder normal 
conditions the city is bound to provide for. Indeed, it be- 
comes here just a question of the responsibility of a city. 
Insurance is the most vital of economic necessities. fi 
Yeceert cannot be insured, what is there to be done? 

hen the great leading firms in New York declare under 
oath that they are unable to obtain sufficient insurance, 
where lies the remedy? Within a not very large business 
area in New York, as has been told over and over again, 
there are buildings with merchandise insured for over 
$500,000,000, and they represent but a small portion of 
New York. 

When insurance becomes difficult from the risks to be 
ruuv, what is to happen? Somebody must pay for losses. 
Here is a case in point. An insurance company brought 
suit against a town in New York State because the water 
service of that town wasinsufficient. The decision of the 
Supreme Court was that the insurance company could 
recover damages for losses from the town. 

In 1894 there was paid in New York city fire premiums 
amounting to $9,404,549. This would represent a value 
of quite $1,500,000,000. The total assets of the various 
insurance companies doing business in the city of New 
York are estimated to be under $400,000,000. It is by 
no means probable that there will be a general conflagra- 
tion; but if a fire Se only to those of Chicago, 
Boston, or Portland, Maine, were to take place, the results 
would be disastrous. 

Looking only at the possible disasters that could arise 
from absence of water, or of water without sufficient press- 
ure, it becomes evident that insurance companies dread 
the water situation of New York city, not only as it exists” 
to-day, but for the immediate future, because demand 
for insurance increases just as does population. 


RESERVOIRS. 


A storage system gives only an approximate yield of 
water, ater storage must be carried out with certain 
precautions. To h and hold the rain-water special 
constructions are built, known as reservoirs, which sup- 
posably keep all the rain-water which falls over a certain 
defined area of ground. In —. only 50 per cent. of 
the rainfall flows into the Croton River, and only 70 per 
cent, of this can be stored, 

There is often confusion existing as to what is a reser- 
voir, There are collecting or storage reservoirs and dis- 
—— reservoirs, The stornge reservoir derives its 
water directly from the water-shed and is contiguous to 
it. The distributing reservoir is nothing more than a re- 
cipient or a tank, and may take its water from any num- 
ber of water-sheds, which may lie miles apart. The dis- 
tributing reservoir bears no more relation to-a water-shed 
than does a bucketful of water to a fountain, It may be 
seen from this how a billion gallons of water are com- 
paratively insignificant, and how it is necessary for the 
wants of a great city that the water supply shall be sure 
not only for a few days’ consumption, but for a great many 
days. We might then have ten reservoirs of one kind or 
another, each one holding 100 millions of gallons, or 1000 
millions in all, and then we would have a supply sufficient 
for about five days. Capacities of reservoirs, as are in- 
dicated, are not to be considered in a practical study of 
this character, but rather what is the area of the water- 
sheds. Your money-bags may be of the amplest dimen- 
sions, capable of containing millions of dollars in coin, 
and - might have really next to nothing in your bags, 
which are the reservoirs. 

Such comments as may follow on the present conditions 
of the reservoirs supplying New York city are not of a 
hearsay character. The ground was gone over, and exact 
photographs were taken of the various storage reservoirs 
on the 19th of November, 1895. What are the conditions 
existing to-day, when this article is goo we some months 
later, huve also been examined. There has been no per- 
ceptible change for the better. The Croton water-shed 
has had a continuous run of bad luck, because there has 
been little rain during the six weeks from November 19, 
1895, up to the 80th of December. 


CONDITION OF RESERVOIRS. 


In our table the any and actual contents of the 
reservoirs supplying New York are given at certain dates. 
The estimate of gallons was furnished ou the authority 
of a leading expert. ' 

There was on hand July 1, 1895, 18,000 millions of gal- 
lons, and on September 1st about 12,000 millions. Then 
on July 1st there was 47 per cent. of the total storage 
capacity; on September 1st, 82 per cent.; September 28th, 
26 per cent.; November 7th, 12.5 per cent.; and on No- 
vember 19th, only 12 per cent. 


‘FUTURE DEMAND BOR WATER. 


If at their ideal maximum the capacity of these reser- 
voirs is figured at 88,215 millions of —— this quantity 
has been but rarely if ever reached. Suppose the quantity 
of water had been so stored, then there would have been 
a supply for New York for something less than two hun- 
dred days. The calculation may be rapidly made out. 
If we use 200 millions of gallons per diem, in a week we 
would want 1400 millions of gallons. In amonth of thirty 
days we should want 6000 millions of gallons. 

On November 19th there was 4645 million gallons, or 
considerably less than a month’s supply—say, something 
over twenty-threé days. 

The Cornell reservoir, and the bringing into use of the 


additional water-shed, should be hastened, because it is - 


wanted at once. It is a case of urgency. : 
It is not within the province of this article to indicate 


* where an additional water-shed should be had, but in the 


obtaining of an extended area lies the only safety. 

The utility of the Jerome Park Reservoir, though it may 
cost $15,000,000, need not be questioned. When it is 
completed, say in 1903, it will presumably hold some 
1500 millions of gallons. It is a distributing reservoir— 
holds water only, does noi create it. The 1500 millions 
gallons will be ready when New York consumes 275 
millions gallons of water per diem, and then there may be 
a supply in the reservoir for something less than six days. 
There is, however, another good reason for this construc- 
tion. The Croton Dam, which is over fifty years old, has 
seen much stress, and is considered by competent en- 
gineers as not safe. Should there ever Se an accident to 
the old Croton Dam, then the six days’ supply in the Je- 
rome Park Reservoir would be the only water available. 
When the Cornell Dam is built, the danger from the de- 


fects of the Croton Dam will be removed. The trouble ~ 


is that a number of years must elapse before the Cornell 
Dam is ready. But even then there is not water -shed 
sufficient, though the entire 360 square miles will be used. 

The six illustrations explain what were the actual con- 
ditions of all the reservoirs on the 19th of November, 
1895. On that day the principal reservoirs were visited, 
and photographs were taken. The pictures presented are 
neither better nor worse than the average. They were 
selected so as to emphasize certain particulars. The 
Boyds Corner Reservoir explains best what were former 
stages of water-levels. In the Middle Branch Reservoir 
the great extent of bottom ex shows how little 
water there was in it. Bog Brook Reservoir can be 
taken soniewhat as an object-lesson, It held when it.was 


protogmephes some 500 millions of gallons. Now as New 


ork uses 200 millions of — of water every twenty- 
four hours, a comparative idea may be had as to what is 
the bulk of 200 millions of gallons of water. “New York 
would use up all Bog Brook Reservoir in less than sixty 
hours, because this reservoir never could be drained to the 
last 100 millions of gallons, Titicus and Sodom reservoirs 
show the same emptiiess. The coloration on the stones 
of Titicus Dam marks the highest — of water. The 
conduit of Bog Brook Reservoir explains the way the wa- 
ter is fed, It was shut down on November 19th, and ac- 
cordingly furnished no water. Even had it been opened 
it would have given but a trickle. Titicus was made to 
hold 7176 millions of gallons, 

~ The conclusion to be arrived at is this, that though 
there may be no immediate danger of wanting water in 
New York for ordinary usage, there might be during a 
dry year or a series of dry yenrs dearth of water, It 
must always be remembered that no twenty-four hours 
pass that there is not an increased demand. As to the 
risks New York runs from want of water-for thegpxtin- 
guishing of fires and from insufficient pressure of such wa- 
ter, that peril is constant, always augmenting: 

The inevitable deduction is that to supply New York 
with water to meet the rapidly growing demand an ad- 
ditional aren of water-shed must be obtained, and at once. 
Charles Dickens once suggested an article with this title: 
‘Dreadful Hardships Endured by the Shipwrecked Crew 
of the London, Chiefly for Want of Water.” New York 
could readily be substituted for London. 

As to the condition of the water used in New York it 
may be said that all precautions of a sanitary character 
have been taken, and that all possible measures are em- 
ee tending towards the sanitary preservation of it. 

ew York water -is, then, considering the extent of its 
water-shed, really better than that furnished in many 
other cities. . 

As to the recent muddy condition of the water used in 
New York, this arises from the faet that the bottom water 
in all the reservoirs has been drained, and that in the 
large recipients this water has not had the time to settle 
or to refine itself. That soiled water shows, as well as 
anything else, how hand to mouth is the supply. 

Barnet PHILLIPS. 
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T. is almost within the shadow of Pikes Peak that 
the new El Dorado lies—so near that in this clear 
and vivid atmosphere you fancy a long-range rifie 
shot from the top of the bald and rugged moun- 
tain might carry 80 far as the outskirts of the bare 

and rugged little town. There is irony hid in this, of the 
brackish sort that men call fate, _ Forty years ago this 
same peak, which the traveller in a.palace-car now watch- 
es for when he rises in the morning from a night’s flight 
over -the- desert from Chines was t by other eyes 
lit by the same dreams of gold., Only the men who came 
in ’69 did. not travel by lightning express, nor dine on 
truffles.and- p&tés while whirled ‘along at forty miles an 
hour. They crawled wearily over the waterless plain in 
white canvas-covered emigrant wagons, stopping -some- 
times to rest and recover strength, and sometimes to leave 
their bones bleaching by the way, so that the trail might 
be more distinct and memorable for those who came after. 
Their wagons, as a rule, bore the legend, quaint, and, as 
it seemed, oddly humorous, 


“PIKES PEAK—OR BUST!” 


Perhaps you recall the picture. Also another, its com- 
panion, ‘‘ Busted!” which had its own touch of ‘deri- 
sion and disaster.” : 
But the Pikes Peak excitement of 59 proved as barren 
and fruitless as the burning.plains it had tempted so many 
to cross. Those whe hadome from over the desert pressed 
on to other fields, or turned back, or starved quietly and 
died. And_all the while, hardly ten miles away as the 
crow flies;and barely hidden by the grass roots, lay in 
measureless quantities the precious rock they sought. The 
generation that followed used these deeply cleft and undu- 
. lating uplands for a cattle range, meagre and grudging as 
it must heve been. The herds roamed over the hills, and 
sometimes a prospector ventured that way, and then one 
found gold, and told others. Then a financial measure 
which moneyed men of the East obtained at the hands of 
Congress fell as a great. biight.upon the chief industry 
of the State, turnfag many adrift, and from thoughts of 
silver the men of Colorado turned, again to thoughts of 


gold. 

They listened to the tales that were wafted down the 
mountain-sides from Cripple Creek; and many prospected 
and wrought,and finally developed one of the richest gold- 
fields on this continent, if not in the world. And this, in‘a 


way less tedious than some others, is the history of Cripple — 


Creek from heroic times. down -to a recent day. Barely 


five years ago was the firgt location made. The next year . 


there was a slight-inrush of prospectors, and the principal 
mines of the district were located.. And then there was 
a still greater rush, and finally a long and bitter strike, 
which the ingenious newspaper correspondents looked at 
in the light of a ‘‘ war.” And by-and-by, in July, 1894, 
the railroad came, and big shipments began, and the fu- 


ture Of the camp was assured. Those:who doubted that - 





FREMONT, DECEMBER, 1891—CRIPPLE CREEK. 


a great gold district could be found beneath a cow pasture 
came at lust to see that their precedents and their geology 
were of no avail here; and even sagacious experts, who 
visited the mines and went away looking: wise, found that 
they too were no better off in guessing at what these roll- 
ing hill-sides contained than a carpenter or a steam-fitter, 
who, from sheer ignorance, had made a location and sud- 
denly found himself a multi-millionaire. 

Perhaps I may as well here ry oy of the very difficult 
question as to the real truth of the Cripple Creek mines. 
There is in the East a prevalent notion that in some way, 
because of the immense fortunes that have been made by 
clever manipulators in exploiting the Kaffir mines, other 
clever men in Colorado have put up what we sometimes 
hear spoken of asagreat buncogame. Asyou journey west- 
ward from New York this incredulity gradually changes 
color, until at last it brightens into the most dazzling en- 
thusiasm, At Denver you will be assured that the month- 
ly output of this little cam y reaches a gross value 
of near a million and a half of dollars. And at Colo- 
rado Springs, which is a little nearer, you will be told 
quite for the fact that it reaches a million and a quarter 
of dollars. At Cripple Creek itself, which is only a few 
miles from the mines, they are content with a million 
dollars. But if you choose to go further, and seek out 
the mine-owners themselves, you will probably find that 
the actual output, so far as it can be estimated at the pres- 
ent time, is in the neighborhood of seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars. is, from averaging the estimates of 
five or six of the principal mine-owners and mining ex- 
perts actually on the ground, I believe is very close to the 
truth. So, while it is not probable that the total produc- 
tion for the year will reach anywhere near the twelve or 
fifteen millions which the mining-brokers and some of the 
enthusiastic correspondents tell you it will reach, there 
seems no reason to doubt that it will be close to six anda 
half or seven millions, 

Now this, if = please, for a single — is bare- 
ly four years old, is a marvellous record. bably there 


ed to $600,000. é 


BY CARL SNYDER. 


never was anything like it in the history of lode mining, 
Of course, back in the fifties, when it was possible to pic 
up t nuggets on the placer grounds of that State, 
California produced in single years very much greater 
quantities of gold than this. But it is not likely that the 
bonanza days of placer mining in California will ever be 
seen again. And the fault one has to find with the Colo- 
rado ‘“boomers,” who mostly have mines or lots for sale, 
7 that they are not content to let the very wonderful truth 
alone. 

’ Nor does there seem any present indication that the rap- 
id increase in. i 

Cripple Creek’s 
production has 
reached a limit. 
The first large 
shipment from 
the camp was in 
December, ’91, 
‘when a car of 
ore to the value 
of about one 
thousand dol- 
lars was. sent 
out.. The next 
year the ship- 
ments. amount- 


And the year 
following . to 
nearly two mil- 
lions, and last 
year to about 
three millions 
andahalf. You 
will see, there- 
fore, that in a 
single year the 
output lias near- 
] * doubled. 
hat it will be 
next year no 
one can do more 
than make asort - 
of a random guess. Mr. D. H. Moffat and Mr. J. J. Hager- 
man, two of the heaviest mine-owners in the district, and 
ntlemen of wealth and standing, gave me figures of not 
ess than tén millions, and proba Vy not much more than 
twelve millions. Of course this is very far again from 
the optimistic articles you may read in the newspapers of 
Denver and Colorado Springs—very far from the twenty 
or thirty millions they talk of. But if it does no more 
than this, Cripple Creek will still be, for anything I know 
of, far.in the lead of any other mining camp which has 
been known in this eienge P : 
The physical features of the new camp are something 
very different from what you might naturally 
expect in a rugged and mountainous country. 
*You may Grive in a surrey all over the district, 
and not only visit every mine it contains, but 
# view, as you ride along, some of the most inspir- 
* ing scenery to be found anywhere in the grandly 
scenic regions of the West. You may, if you 
choose to miss a beautiful ride through the 
mountains, leave Denver at night in a Pullman 
and wake in the morning at Cripple Creek. At 
Denver you are a mile above the sea-level, and 
here you are almost a mile above Denver. Very 
close to the sky then do you seem when in your 
surrey you climb to the top of Battle Mountain 
or Gold Hill, another thousand feet or so above 
the camp. You are almost on the roof of the 
continent. Pikes Peak is only three or four 
thousand feet above you, and for more than a 
hundred miles you may look away, past range 
after range of low-lying hills, which in the East 
would be called mountains, far away across the 
valley of the Arkansas to the Sangre de Cristo 
range, whose jagged and ice-edged sky-line ser- 
rates the distant fringe of the horizon. You turn, 
and the broad plains which lie at the mountain’s 
feet loom in view, and stretch out beyond the sight 
distantly to the courses of the rivers which flow 
to the Gulf. Mount Pisgah and Mount Rhyolite seem mere 
bald knobs thrust up out of the vast and tumbled expanse 
which rolls away toward Leadville.. The Royal Gorge, 
of the Arkansas, is just down there in the far depths of 
the wide valley. In the opposite direction, if a long spur 
of Pikes Peak were not in the way, you might look down 


_to the Gavden of the Gods, not more than fifteen miles 


away; while off to the northwest, twenty-five miles or so, 
you see a little peak which stands as the geographical 
centre of Colanaie. Alike from its ease of access and its 
famous surroundings, Cripple Creek is an attractive spot 
for the tourist, and I do not doubt that many thousands 
willcome. And if they come z 
simply as tourists the trip 
will be worth their while. 

The ride about the ‘‘ gold- 
en circle” takes you from 
the town of Cripple Creek, 
through Anaconda and several 
little hamlets stuck oddly in 
the gulches or on the side of 
a hill, to Victor, and then back 
oid other little camps and Alt- 
man. The largest of the mines 
thus far developed are not lo- 
cated at the town which bears 
the district’s name, but at Vic- 
tor, four or five miles away. 
The latter is a pretty little vil- 
lage that lies snugly at the 
foot of Battle Mountain, and 
above it, along the hill-side, 
are the gaunt red shaft-houses 
of the Independence Mine 
and of the Portland group. 

I do not know just what 
there is in a gold- mine that 
seems to lend itself so easily 
to romance. But the story 
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IN “THE CREPPLE CREEK GOLD-FIELDS. ~ 


of either of these two great properties, which are really 
one so far as the ore-chute is concerned, would afford the 
background for many. a beguiling tale. Marvellous to re- 
port, both of these mines are owned by the men who 
found them. The locator of the Independence. Mine was 
W. 8. Stratton —‘‘ Old: Man Stratton,” as he. is‘called, 
though he is old only.in-so’far.as the hard life of a pro- 
spector makes any man of forty seem sixty or more. : 
- If the story of how. Cripple Creek. itself lay neglected 
for a generation and a half, almost-at the feet of the men 
who sought: its treasures, has not given you an idea of 





BUENA VISTA MINE AND PIKES PEAK—WILSON CREEK. 


how elusive are the coveted veins of gold-bearing ore, at- 
tend to the story of ‘‘Old Man Stratton’s” search: 

More than twenty years ago he came to Colorado, even 
then imbued with the. notion that he would find a gold- 
mine. ‘1 go much on impressions,” he says;.. By winter 
he followed his trade as a carpenter, earning enough to 
spend his summers in the mountains. He earned his own 
eo I believe that years ago, down in the San 

uan country, he really found gold, or had an interest with 
those who had found.it.. But his partners cheated him of 
his share, and with this bitter experience ‘‘Old-Man Strat- 
ton” vowed never tohave a partner again. Years passed. 
Still he searched. More years still—his hair grew gray. 
But no gold. Then came the Cripple Creek excitement. 
He was among the first to enter the new camp. He made 
locations. They seemed to prove worthless. _ i mthoneary 
by-the-way, that, covered with grass as are the hills of the 
district, there was hardly an outcrop of ore anywhere to 
be found.’ The bottom of the creeks would wash gold any 
day, but where it came from was another matter, The 
best that any one could do was to strike & pick at random 
on the hill-side and take such luck as came, One morn- 
ing—the Fourth of July, it happened—‘‘ Old Man Strat- 
ton” picked out a new spot that, somehow impressed him 
as one that might prove a ‘‘ strike.” In honor of the da 
he called it the ‘‘ Independence,” and -when he got back 
his assays from the rock it bore he was dumfounded to 
find that it ran more than three hundred dollars a ton. 

Gold at last! After twenty years! 

For a long time, though, it seemed difficult to establish 
just where the vein lay, and men less tenacious might 
have abandoned the claim; but the ‘‘Old.-Man” stood by 
it, and one day the vein opened, and the beautiful golden 
ore lay there in such quantities as to outrun the imagina- 
tion. Even then the owner of the Independence had no 
idea of the vast riches he sed. Soe one day when he 

‘was offered $150,000 for the mine, with $10,000 down for 
a bond, he was glad enough to accept. But the panic 
came, and the purchase was-never made. It. was with the 
$10,000 which he thus received that Stratton was able to 
go on and develop his mine and. make clear that he was 
now rich beyond the dreams of poets.. As for himself, he 
says: ‘I never had an idea I. should be so rich. What I 
did dream of was to find a.little-mine on which I could 
put up a little mill and gain therefrom enough to keep me 
out of want for the rest of my days,” 

As a matter of bare fact this lucky man has now so 
much money that he does not know what to do with it. 
He does not like to trust it to banks—too much of it at 
least—and investments he does not look upon with a favor- 
ing eye. So, instead of making his mine the great pro- 





A PIONEER MERCHANT AT CRIPPLE CRLEK, ~ 
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ducer that it might be—it has taken out two millions in gold 
already—he asely drives the shafts deeper and the tun- 
D 


nels farther, blocking out the ore, and taking out no more 
than is necessary to run the drifts—planning and dream- 
ing, and preparing for the day when he may be able, if 
the fancy strikes him, to take from his mine a million dol- 
lars between a revolution of the clock hands. If the gold 
is there, he says, no one can take it away from him. And 
when he likes he has only to thrust his hand into the 
ground and draw therefrom the equivalent to the reve- 
nues of a respectable kingdom. I asked this singular man 
what he intended to do with his wondrous wealth, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Keep it in trust for the poor people, of whom I 
have always been one, and with whom my sympathies 
will always remain.” 

What an odd millionaire! 

If you climb up Battle Mountain, above the Indepen- 
dence, you will come upon another group of red shaft- 
houses and gray ore dumps, and this is the Portland. 
Clear at the top of the hill, if you happen to win his good 
graces, Jimmy Burns, as he is still called, will show you a 
little patch of ground which he and his partner, Jimmy 
Doyle, located when there seemed hardly a square inch 
on the whole mountain that was not plastered with claims. 
It was about seventy-five feet in width and three hundred 
feet long, and might have contained a sixth of an acre of 
ground. From this little acorn did the great Portland 
grow. It was on this patch that the ore vein was found 
which so many were searching for. Forty-seven lawsuits 
have been fought for the possession of this bit’ of earth. 
Men with millions have intrigued 
and witnesses have been bought, 
and have told wonderful stories, 
and dark plots have failed, and 
still these two Irishmen held their 
ground. Not always with the force 
of the law. In mining camps, when 
claim-jumpers appear there is a 
rough and rugged justice, where 
Winckesters sometimes replace 
courts and judges. Many are the 
stories told of the fight for the pos- 
session of the Portland, and one of 
these Burns telis himself. He had 
returned home one day and found 
his shaft in the possession of six or 
seven ‘‘jumpers.” Hot and impet- 
uous Irishman that he is, he rushed 
excitedly into his cabin, and seizin 
his rifle, ran back to the shaft, an 
levelling it at the intruders, ex- 
claimed, with a volley of terse 
expletives befitting the occasion, 
** Now you get out!” 
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and the claim went in satisfaction. The men who owned 
the grocery got something like five hundred dollars for it, 
and the man who bought from them sold for. $75,000. 
And now it is stocked for a large sum, and producing 
many thousand dollars’ worth of gold each month. : 

Nor is it to be supposed that all the mines of the dis- 
trict represent bonanzas. In truth, the number that have 
been worked to any sort of success is verysmall. In sev- 
eral instances, too, mines which have been good producers 
have ‘pinched out,” as the phrase runs. And then it has 
taken all that has been won, and often immensely more, 
to get back the ore bodies. In a large proportion of in- 
stances they are never won back. 

All this serves to indicate that even in the best of 
camps there is little certainty and immense risk, But a 
knowledge of these things as no more deterrent effect 
upon the craze for speculation than the oft-repeated sto- 
ries of the clever manipulations of ‘‘ Sugar,” and ‘‘ Whis- 
key,” and ‘‘Tobacco,” and other Wall Street gambles 
have upon the lambs who wish to guess at the next fluc- 
tuation of these stocks. Already, in order to satisfy the 
thirst for stock-gambling, a dozen exchanges have been 
organized in Colorado alone, and hundreds of companies 
are in the field, and thousands of brokers—at least so it 
seems. Everybody speculates, from those who can afford 
to those who cannot. The young lady who waits on your 
table at the little Cripple Creek hotel leans over your 
shoulder to ask if you think that ‘‘C. K. & N.” is a good 
buy. 
made a lucky guess last week and is ‘‘ $80 to the good.” 


And she tells you of how one of the other girls. 





these are actually employed in the mines, and some fifteen 
hundred more are scattered about the district, digging lit- 
tle black holes in the hill-side here and there, at random, in 
the vague hope that they may chance upon a vein. It is 
a curious sight, and as you drive down the mountain-side 
about duskfall and see these patient hard-inuscled men 
still striking their weary picks into the irresponsive and 
enigmatical earth, you sometimes wonder what there is in 
the life of a prospector which leads so many men to 
out from among their fellows, aud climb over the hills, 
searching year after year, and year after year finding no- 
thing. 

4 fail to understand the matter entirely if you never 
have happened to watch one of this strange race of men 
examining a particularly fine specimen of ore. To the 
uninstructed eye, save perchance where it shows a gleam 
of dull gold, one bit of this gray rock is as uninteresting 
as any other. But an old prospector will take the speci- 
men up and his eyes will light with a curious enthusiasm, 
and you will hear him say, quite slowly, and very rever- 
ently, toward the rock, ‘God Almighty! look at that!” 
For such things as this are to him the most interesting 
things in the world. 

For the rest, the population of the district is made up 
of traders and shopkeepers and speculators and real-estate 
agents, and that vaguely floating remnant which affords 
you the usual wonderment as to how they contrive to 
exist. The little town of Cripple Creek has eight or ten 
thousand people, and counts itself well supplied with the 
luxuries of civilization. It has electric lights and a water- 
works system, to say nothing of 
several stock boards, an infinite 





number of saloons, and various oth- 
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Now, facing a determined and 








belligerent Irishman, defending his 
sole possession on this earth with a 











Winchester, would not be, I fancy, 
a comfortable thing. The intruders 
grumbled, but Burns was insistent, 
and down the hill he drove them, 
at first slowly, and then on a run— 
with an empty Winchester! For in 
the excitement of the moment, true 
to his Hibernian ancestry, he had 
neglected to load his gun. 

This same Sostiael mine has af- 
forded an illuminating example of 
the uncertain value of expert opin- 
ion. When it had been demonstrated 
that the mine was, to say the least, 
exceedingly rich, it was bonded by 








New York parties for a purchase at 

$200,000. Then the experts came i 2 es . 
and spent many days in examina- | “a * 

tion, and reported $37,000 worth of | s y 
ore “in sight.” And went away | e3 
looking wise. The month after the © o Cvonr 
bond expired the owners of the | . 
Portland took from its depths over Crawfo 

$40,000 in ore, and since that time | Milt § 

it has produced over $2,000,000. It | é 

is now stocked for $3,000,000, and beg 


the market value of the stock is 
twice this. It pays $60,000 a month 
in dividends, or about 25 per cent. | 
per annum on its capitalized value. | 

Both the Independence and the | 
Portland have been developed prac- 
tically without a dollar of outside 
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capital. In other words, they have 
been developed with the money that 
has been taken out of the mines 
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er modern improvements. During 
the days of the rush it was quite 
impossible to obtain any sort of ac- 
commodation unless you had en- 
gaged long in advance. And even 
now there hangs in the Palace 
Hotel, over the big fireplace of the 
lobby which is so good to sit by 
of a cold evening, a sign offering 
chairs for the night at fifty cents 
a each. But the town has now fairly 
caught up with the demands upon 
it, and you may live as well here as 
you may in other places of the same 
size anywhere inthe country. The 
citizens do not go about armed to 
the teeth, with revolvers and bowie- 
knives | aster d from their pock- 
ets and Winchesters slung over 
their shoulders. There hasn’t been 
so much as a shooting affray for I 
don’t know how long, and a mur- 
der in a camp like this will excite 
immensely more attention than a 
“triple tragedy ” in New York, and 
remain the leading topic of conver- 
sation for weeks. 

The number of men now em- 
ployed in the district is much small- 
er than it probably will be when 
the new cyanide and chlorination 
mills are completed, and it will be 
— to successfully treat large 

ies of low-grade ore, At the pre- 
sent time very little rock is shipped 
which does not run more than $25 
to the ton, and the Grant Smelting- 
works is reported to have handled 
40,000 tons of ore whose average 
value was $78 per ton. It is fig- 
ures like this which the Colorado 
man is never weary of pointing out 
to you, and ironically, and with in- 
tent to discomfit and confound, he 
adds that a great deal of Cripple 
Creek gold doesn’t cost ten cents in 
the dollar to produce. For all their 
satisfaction at the gold discoveries, 
Colorado has not yet forgiven Con- 
gress or the East for destroying its 
chief industry. So they find a deep 
and subtle joy in recalling to your 
mind how the argument was used 
in the silver repeal agitation that 
silver cost less than twenty cents an 
ounce to produce. And they ask 
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maliciously if, when the East 
nears of the cost of gold production 
in Cripple Creek, there will be an- 

















themselves. And since this is true 
of a number of other mines within . 
this same ‘‘ golden circle,” it has come about that Cripple 
Creek has been called a ‘‘ poor man’s camp.” In many 
instances the ore bodies lie very close to the surface, and 
have been so rich from the very beginning that the pros- 
pector has had no need to spend weary months searching 
for capital with which to make his prospect into a mine. 
Thus it happened, too, when the great strike—‘‘ the war” 
—was on, many owners became disgusted and readily 
leased their possessions to the miners themselves. So 
that many of the best properties have been worked in 
this way, and some of them are under lease to this day. 

But the reader is not to imagine that Cripple Creek 
abounds in these seductive tales of men who were pro- 
spectors yesterday and millionaires to-day. ‘Truth to tell, 
such stories are rare. And there are many others of an- 
other sort. The first prospector to locate a mine in Crip- 
ple Creek was Bob Womack. He is still plain ‘‘ Bob,” 
and not a millionaire. He sold his claim for what he 
thought was $300. He really got about fifty. The same 
year one-third of this mine—the El Paso—sold for $35,- 
000, and now perhaps the property is worth half a mill- 
ion. And Womack, as he tells the story, adds, ‘‘ And the 
men who've got it now don’t even say, ‘Have a cigar, 
Bob?” Which comment would spoil. 

Then, again, if you go up by the Last Dollar Mine you 
may see a sad-eyed man driving a spavined team behind 
an ore cart. The Last Dollar might sell now for three or 
four hundred thousand, and this man, Jerry Winchell by 
name, located it. He owed a ‘‘grub-stake” of forty dol- 
lars or so at the grocery, and there was no money to pay, 





And so it goes wrewbene, but chiefly at Denver and 
Colorado Springs. ughly, it seemed to me that about 
one-third of the population of this latter little town, which 
lies so charmingly at the base of Pikes Peak, were either 
mine-owners or mine-brokers, and it would be quite im- 
possible to discover any one in the whole town who has 
not dabbled in some stock or other. 

Of course this is a very fine thing for the stock-brokers, 
and among these you meet with many a surprise. There 
is the young lawyer whom you used to know back East, 
who departed suddenly owing to some peculiar interpre- 
tation of a trust confided to him. And the handsome 
and gentlemauly gambler whom you used to know back 
in Kansas City—a sort of a John Oakhurst in his way; 
and many others who somehow failed to get on in the 
East, but who turn up here with prosperous-looking of- 
fices and a well-fed air. Of course I do not mean to say 
that all the stock-brokers of Denver and Colorado Springs 
are made up of this sort, but it is nevertheless true that 
there are many unjailed scoundrels in the list—men who 
lie awake nights plotting and scheming as to how the 
may win the hardly garnered little fortunes of the school- 
teachers and the type-writers and others, whose brains are 
whirling with visions of sudden wealth. 

And, of course, in consequence of the excitement there 
has been a great rush to Cripple Creek. It began less 


than three years ago, and now it is estimated that in this 
little mountain district, which covers an area considerably 
less than Manhattan Island, there are twenty-five to thirty- 
five thousand people. 


Perhaps twenty-five hundred of 
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other movement to demonetize the 
yellow metal. The figures cited 
represent the literal truth. There is 
in Cripple Creek an astonishing amount of wonderfully 
high-grade ore. . For example, the Victor Mine, one of the 
chief producers of the district, last year turned out 1400 
tons of an average value of $230 to the ton. The entire 


cost of taking this ore from the mine, and including 


freight and smelting charges, would be: under $25 per 


ton, so.that in this instance the cost of production was 
just about ten cents in the dollar of gross gold, or about 
two dollars per ounce. 
Portland yielded $20,000 in gold, or about $2000 a ton, 
and President Burns of this mine told me that on one 
drift there is a chute of ore which assays 1900 ounces to 


One car of ore shipped from the 


the ton. There was ore found in the Doctor Mine, and I 


believe in others also, so rich that a hundred thousand 
dollars or more was stolen and carried out in the men’s 
pockets. Sra oe of it ran more than a dollar a pound, 
and some of it as high as ten or twenty dollars. 


But the future of Cripple Creek does not rest upon its 


high-grade ores, but upon its hopes of a great body of 
low-grade rock, which, in turn, depends for its successful 
treatment upon cyanide and chlorination. Technical de- 
scriptions are quite out of place in such an article as this, 
but for those who have never seen a gold mine, and do 
not understand its workings, a word as to how the gold is 
got out of the rock may not be out of place. 


In its outward aspect a gold mine is as intensely uninter- 


esting as a black hole that you might blast in one of the 
big bowlders that lie up along Riverside Drive. And even 
the mineral-bearing vein itself, to the uninitiated eye, 
looks quite like any other. The rock as it comes frum 


the mine mouth is dull and characterless, and you might 
never guess that it contained anything so interesting as 
yellow gold. The big ore wagons take it to the railroad 
tracks, and these in turn to the smelters or the cyanide 
mills. The gold of Cripple Creek, to be quite accurate, 
is carried in the form of tellurides, and lies in phonolitic 
dikes or fissurings in the porphyry overflow. The ores 
carry but little silver and are refractory, and only thirty 
or forty per cent. of the values can be saved by the stamp- 
mills. The high-grade ores are easily treated by the 
smelters, but the cost runs in the neighborhood of $12 or 
$15 per ton, paying $19 per ounce for gold. And this for 
ore which does not run more than an ounce to the ton is 
quite prohibitory. ; 

It is here that the new cyanide process, which has been 
the chief factor in the success of the Kaffir mines, will 
play an important réle in the mines of Colorado and 
Cripple Creek. The process, at least in its general fea- 
tures, is exceedingly simple. The ore is pulverized toa 
fine granulation and thrown into huge vats containing a 
solution of cyanide of potassium. The cyanide takes up 
the gold, which is then held in solution, just as you might 
dissolve sugar in water. This auriferous liquid is then 
run over zine shavings, which precipitate the gold from 
the cyanide in the form of gold slimes. These, in turn, 
are put through the refinery at the mill, producing almost 
pure gold bullion, * 

The new pfocess applies to such ores as do not carry 
their values in- the form of galena and some other base 


metals. - By this process the Cripple Creek ores may be ~ 


treated at a chatge, including freights, of $7 or $8 a ton, 
where the ore is of low grade. The actual. operating ex- 
penses are not over $3 a ton, and the rate for treatment 
will doubtless be greatly reduced in time. Eventually 
perhaps two-thirds, and possibly three-fourths of the ores 
of the district will be treated by this means. The chlori- 
nation. process is rather more expensive, in that the ores 
must first be roasted before treatment by chlorine. 
There. are other things of interest in Cripple Creek be- 
sides its mines, and one of these, it seemed to me, was the 
fact that these rough and 
hardy miners should have 


man, for woman. suffrage. 
Indeed, in one of the little 
towns of the district, Alt- 
man, the vote was almost 
unanimous, and one mem- 
ber of the city council— 
they are all “cities” out 
here—is a woman, Altman 
has, I believe, the distinc- 
tion of being the highest 


world. And besides this 
it contains the little Home- 
stead saloon, where ‘‘Gen- 
eral Jack” Smith pulled 
D. H. MOFFAT, the trigger for the last time. 
President of Victor Mining Company. This “* General Jack” 
Smith was one of the few 
desperadoes who ever came 
Cripple Creek way. He drifted into the camp about the 
time of the strike—the ‘‘ miners’ war"—and somehow or 
other, I suppose from natural qualities which always seem 
to assert their primacy on such occasions, the miners made 
him their leader. No one knew where he came from, but 
later, when he lay dying, he told the priest a little of his 
story, and disclosed the fact that he had been in his day a 
“bad man.” But he had nerve. It was he who led a 
little handful of miners down Grassy Gulch, and met the 
regiments of militia, and said to-them, ‘‘ No farther!” 
And the troops went back, and came around the other 
way,and met with a similar repulse, and, indeed, never 
got into the miners’ stronghold at all. 

But, for the most part, life in Cripple Creek possesses 
little more interest than the life of a Pennsylvania col- 
liery town. Not that it is without features novel to a 
man from the East. You visit the countless gambling- 
rooms; I do not mean the stock-exchanges, but where long 
rows of men sit, ae and sullenly, their faces, as it 
seemed to me, full of a dull despair, putting the little but- 
tons over the squares that lie in front of them, and mut- 
coarse oaths when ‘‘ keno” is called. These are the 
om the mines, and if they do not gamble their money 
this dreary fashion, they spend it in the bare, u sly 
nce-halls, where women with bloated and hard- 










encd and distorted and horrible faces invite them to drink 
and to dance. And late in the morning they stagger back 
to their quarters to catch a few hours of drunken sleep; 
and then, with blurred and sodden brains, they go down 
—_ into the mines—down into the murk and the drip, to 
pick and shovel, and drill and blast, and grow premature- 
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voted recently, almost to a 


incorporated city in the . 
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ly old in this foul 
and noisome air. 
For this is their 
life, these are their 
pleasures. 

You may call this 
repay if you 

ike, but it seems to 

me there are other 
terms which might 
fit better. 

Upon a final point 
I spent some little 
care, for it is a mat- 
ter in which many 
people seem to have 
taken a deep inter- 
est. That. is the 
question of*profita- 
ble ‘investments * in 
Colorado mines. I 
can best put my im- 
pressions into this 
shape: the gold- 
bearing district of 
Cripple Creek, so 
far ‘as ‘it. is- now 
known, embraces a 
little area with a ra- 
dius of not more than three miles. It contains, all told, per- 
haps eight or ten square miles of ground. This at the out- 
side would yield six or seven hundred full claims. On 
these there would be a possibility, I do not say a probabil- 
ity, of finding veins rich enough to bear the cost of work: 
ing. There are in the district, so far,some twelve thou- 
sand located claims. You may judge of the probable 
value of the most of them. ~ 

Of these twelve thousand claims of course the many are 
merely fractional. About thirteen hundred are patented, 
and have title established. Of these thirteen hundred, 
two hundred are shipping ore. In other words, there are 
ten thousand odd claims in the district that so far as de- 
veloped are practically worth nothing at all. 

To put the matter in another way, upwards of nine hun- 
dred companies have been organized thus far to operate 
in the district, and dozens more are being put in the field 
each week. Of these nine hundred or more companies 
about six per cent., or fifty or sixty in all, own producing 
mines—that is to say, are taking out any appreciable quan- 
tities of good ore. And of the latter but twelve or fifteen 
are dividend-payers. In other words, !ess than two com- 
panies in a-hundred so far yield any return whatever upon 
a stock investment. e 

Of course, in the clever and seductive circulars which 
the countless mining brokers scatter broadcast, you will 
read of this or that company which will be a dividend- 
payer the very next week, or the very next month, or 
something like that, and whose stock may be bought now 
for a song, and later be worth par. And they point to 
numerous instances—to such splendid mines as the Port- 
land, for example. Just a year ago stock in the Portland 
was selling at 40 cents, po now it is somewhere around 
200, and paying a dividend of 12 per cent. on this value. 
There are a number of such instances as this, so that it 
is slight wonder that people should lose their senses and 
invest in all sorts of worthless and ‘‘ wild-cat”’ schemes 
that are thrown on the market. But if you will recall 
to mind that the gold kings of California did not make 
their money mining in the hills, but by manipulation on 
the stock exchanges, you -_" sonees conclude to keep 
your money in a safe place. o not mean tht all of the 
stocks offered on the exchanges of Culorado are worth- 
less, but I do mean to say that most of the companies 
that are being flonted or offered in the East are the sort 
that have no standing, or will bring in Colorado nothing 
like the price asked for them East. It is a fact that more 
money is always spent on the claims next adjoining a bo- 
nanza mine than is ever taken out of the mine itself. 


In Colorado, or, for that matter, all over the mining 


West, they divide mine-owners into producers and con- 
sumers—into the men who put money into a mine and the 


‘men who get money out of it. The meaning of this is 


that mining has come to be.a business or a science which 
requires skill and training, and technical knowledge, and 
the same amount of shrewdness and ability which is re- 
quired for success in any other line of trade. There may 
be greater follies than for an Eastern man to put his money 
into Colorado gold mines. Just at the moment | think of 
one—that is, speculating in mining stocks, 


SKETCHES OF MINING LIFE. 
BY WILBERTINE TETERS. 


Norurne is more ludicrous to those familiar 
with the bona fide miner than the average descrip- 
tion of mining life which portrays the miner as 
a rough, burly individual, who invariably wears 
high-topped boots, flannel shirt, 
and huge sombrero, and who 
addresses everybody, without 
exception, as either “ pard,” or 
“ ma’am.” 

That: “there are miners and 
miners” is true, but one is apt 
to run across people of educa- 
tion, refinement, and travel in 
the most isolated places in the 
mountains. Men come to re- 
trieve fallen fortunes,and bring 
their families with them, since 
the sojourn is never looked 
upon as any but the most tem- 

rary, although it frequently 
engthens into years. The hope 
of obtaining, in a short time, a 
fortune that could only be ac- 
cumulated in years elsewhere is 
the cause, and motley indeed 
is the population of a minin 
camp or mining town. A grad- 
uate of a German university 
drove the mules on a ‘‘ whim,” 
while a former Mayor of Pitts- 
burg sat on the ‘‘dump,” and 
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sorted ore in a town in southern Colorado. The graduate 
of the German university was also a member of the fa- 
mous Seventh Regiment of New York; but he could not 
harness the mules to suit the manager of the mine, and 
threw up -the position to dig a cellar by day and clerk in 
the post-office at night. In his cabin he had Royal Worces- 
ter side by side with bronzes and frying-pans in realistic 
and artistic confusion. Travel, search for health, and the 
novel life contribute their share to the population too. 
There is a vague exhilaration in life in a mining town— 
a bustle, an excitement that admits of no resistance. It is 
never absolutely still. There is the dull throbbing of the 
engines at the large mines, the boom of the blast and sound 
of hammer and drill, or the talk and laughter of the men 
in the sorting-houses or on the dumps, for the airis mar- 
vellously clear, and the slightest sound is carried an in- 
credible distance. And should these cease, there is the 
wind among the pines—that restless murmur and stir 
which is never wholly hushed, even on stillest days—and 
maybe the rush and trickle of water, those little mountain 
brooks that thread their way down the gulches, gurgling 
and splashing behind ehoke-cherry bush and hawthorn, 
widening into pools, where the cattle, coming to drink, 
have trampled their banks and effaced-their borders. 


My first impressions of a mining camp are all of glitter 
—glitter of mica in the sand beneath, glitter of the intense 
blue of the sky above; glare of dazzling sunlight on the 
slopes, where yellow pros- 
pect choles scarred the 
mountain-sides, and gleam 
of quartz and granite of 
distant ledges; the shrill 
cry of the blue-jay darting 
through the air, and the 
saucy defiance of the chip- 
monk audaciously near, 
and everywhere the fresh 
wholesome odor of pine— 
from the boughs and sap. 
of the living tree, from the 
dead needles that carpet 
the forests with dull 
brown, from the logs and 
boards of the new cabins 
and houses—but every- 
where the odor of pine. 

The rooms of the houses 
are finished inside with 
heavy rough paper nailed 
to the walls and ceilings, 
and the ‘‘ missis” unpacks her Lares and Penates which 
she carries with her on her travels—some rugs, books, 
prints, and all the rest—and she is at home. 

Then there is mining on the part of the men, with mueh 
excitement and eager discussion of assays and retorts, and 
width of pay streak, and every available window-ledge is 
filled with “specimens.” It seems to be a recognized 
thing in the mountains that the place for a piece of ore is 
a window-sill. 

‘**Come here,” called the missis one merning. ‘‘I want 
you to look at my Jord and master.” 

I went to the window where she was standing and saw 
a middle-aged man who commanded respect and venera- 
tion on the bench in a certain Eastern city, but I doubted 
whether his most ardent constituent would have accorded 
it him now.. A small, round gray feit hat was jammed 
down ome ome A over his iron- gray hair, his clothes 
were stitined and discolored, and he himself was seated on 
a pile of rock, his hands clasped around his knees, con- 
tentedly watching a horse pursue an endless round on a 
whinr. His face bore an expression of calm peculiar hap- 
piness, and he seemed to be at peace with the whole tur- 
bulent world. 

“He is absolutely fascinated with mining,” said the 
missis. ‘He is making a new opening on the Belle View 
in hope of finding the vein they lost five years ago.” 

At this period a bucket of ore was drawn up from the 
shaft,and at the sime time two men mysteriously ap- 
peared. The Judge jumped up instantly and hovered 
over the bucket as a bee over a flower. He drew a large 
white silk handkerchief from his pocket, plunged itein a 
can of water, and began washing off 2 piece of ore which 
he had seized from the bucket, then all three of the men 
examined it. closely. 

‘A handkerchief a day,” murmured the missis, pen- 
sively, ‘‘and six miles to the nearest town, which is only 
a little Western one with the usual resources. I remon- 
strated with him the other day, but his only answer was 
to call my attention to the ‘free gold’ they had struck.” 

** Did you see it?” I asked. : 

“Well, with the aid of the three miners, very stron § ore- 
glasses, and a powerful im n, I finally thought I saw 
a faint color. If we only don’t become so insolvent that 
we can’t get back home after his vacation is over, I don’t 
care,” she continued. ‘‘But I suppose I ought not to 
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Independence Mine. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF BATTLE MOUNTAIN, SHOWING THE INDEPENDENCE, AND PORTLAND MINES. 
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SHIPPING ORE FROM “THE PORTLAND,” THE LARGEST PRODUCER IN CRIPPLE CREEK. 
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CREEK GOLD-FIELDS, COLORADO. 
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FLUME FOR PLACER MINING. 


say anything, for ‘never knew him to be happier in his 
life. His physician told him he must come to Colorado, 
and he at once made up his mind to come here and work 
his. mine for the summer. He had owned the Belle View 
for five years, and had only seen it once in that time, and 
he concluded not to lease it this summer, but to work it 
himself. Once, two years ago, he was about to open his 
eyes at the price of a set of pearls I had selected, but I 
turned to him and said: ‘Don’t say anything. You paid 
fifty thousand dollars for a little insignificant scarf-pin.’ 
‘Fifty thousand dollars for a scarf-pin!’ he said. ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered. ‘ You paid fifty thousand dollars for the 
Belle View Mine, and all you ever got out of it was a lit- 
tle piece of quartz and gold that you had mounted on a 
pin, and you won't even wear it.’” 

‘You got the pearls?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered. 


The missis was a bright cheery woman, and. soon knew 
everybody in the camp. She was a constant trial, how- 
ever, to the man who kept the one grocery store, sending 
continually for strange edibles of which he had never 
heard. When I went in the store one day and asked tim- 
idly if he kept white pepper, he raised his gray head from 
behind the counter and fixed on me a look of deep scorn. 
“You'll be asking for white blackberries next,” he said, 
sternly. And that was the only answer I got. And when 
we sent for ‘‘ kerosene,” he invariably said, ‘*Oh yes— 
coal-oil.” 

There was a dance once a week, beld on Saturday night, 
that the men might sleep late in the morning. We went 
to one. It was held in the school-house, and the music 
consisted of one violin and an organ. The dances were 
nearly all square, out of respect to the old people, who 
were in the majority. Everybody went, even children. 
The assembly was ‘‘mixed.” There were two or three 
old grizzled men, who, with their wives, looked as if they 
came from Pike County; there was a civil engineer, who 
was adding this to the novelty of his experiences, and a 
young mining engineer, just graduated — quite too nice 
for every-day use; a graduate of an Eastern law school, 
who had come West in the zenith of his youth, buried his 
sheepskin, and openly announced that he was going to 
get what he could out of life and the mines. He seemed 
te get. a good deal out of life. He knew only the lights 
of Western life, not the shadows. There were also a few 
stray people congenial to the missis,an ex-Senator who 
spent the evening in telling the Judge how the Little 
Johnny vein dipped in the White Crow side-lines, and a 
sprinkling of children. The school-teacher and myself 
were the only young women. Those who did dance 
danced very industriously until about midnight, when, es- 
corted by a laughing crowd of young men with lanterns, 
in single file, we climbed the steep path to our cabin. 


The cemetery of our mining-camp had its peculiar 
charm. It was at the summit of a gentle slope, in a grove 
of pine-trees, and within a stone’s-throw of two of the 
largest mines in the vicinity, and so near the highway 
that teams passing eath other were obliged to wind in and 
out among the graves. The cemetery was first in the 
place, but the mines were discovered, and its peace was 
invaded by the sound of hammer and drill, the loud report 
of the blast, the throbbing of the engines, and the talk and 
laughter of the men on the dump, and the constant pass- 
ing of wagons. 

The missis and I looked upon it and indulged in many 
theories. We imagined that this familiarity with it robbed 
it of its fearful aspects, and we wondered why ceme- 
teries could not be turned into parks, where little children 
could play among the graves and people pass constantly 
to and fro, 

These niountain cemeteries are. oppressive, haunting. 
Sometimes they are on the mountain - sides, where, the 
missis and I calculated—the Judge accused us of having 
a “hankering” after such cheerful spots—the graves must 
be nearly perpendicular, and the inhabitants standing on 
their feet. Wespent many a pensive hour in melancholy 
musings on an opposite slope, wondering who mourned 
these people, how far they were from the spot where they 
had first opened their eyes, and what futures their mo- 
thers planned for them when they were children—and we 
recalled Mrs. Hemans’s poem. 


From the fever of lead, or lode, mining the Judge passed 
into the fever of platter mining, and the house became 
the natural destination of books descriptive of hydraulic 
plants, reports of civil engineers, estimates of the fall of 
water, ete. He also exhibited to us phials full of black 
sand; then turning the sand in e saucer and pouring water 
on it, he would reveal to us the gold it contained. 

The climax was reached when we were taken to visit a 
placer mine. It was a day’s journey from our camp. 

‘*Placer mining,” explained the Judge, ‘‘consists of 
moving auriferous deposits from one point to another, 
the gold being saved while in transit. Sluice mining is 
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doing this on a small scale, and hydraulic mining is doing 
it on a large scale. What we are going to see now is 
sluice mining.” < ‘ 

The placer mining was carried on in what was certainly 
a beautiful spot, a little valley, whose peaceful green mea- 
dows were torn up by great any Sones and scarred by 
great piles of rocks and dirt. Down these trenches ran 
the sluice-boxes, and through these the dirt was carried 
hy means of water, force being obtained by the grade of 
the boxes. While the.dirt is being carried through the 
boxes, the gold, from its specific gravity, settles in the 
riffes—a contrivance placed in the bottom of the boxes 
io retain the gold—and is taken up by means of quick- 
silver, which is placed in these riffles to prevent the gold 
from escaping. 

It was very fascinating. In one sluice-box, where the 
water had been turned off, 1 was allowed to gather up 
some quicksilver in an iron spoon; holding the spoon 
over a little camp-fire out-doors, and turning my head 
away to avoid the fumes, I soon had a small lump of pale 
yellow gold. ‘The miners, however, do not adopt such a 
primitive method in amalgamating the gold. : 

Even more fascinating it was to pan out the dirt— 
washing it away gently until only the black sand remains, 
and finally the little takes of gold. ; 

The Judge said placermining was the most satisfactory. 
A man could sce what he was getting. He did not have 
dull gray or brown rock, which-choice would induce him 
to throw away, but prudence would impel him to send 
to the mills. In placer mining he had. the gold in its 
natural state, and could not mistake it for anything else. 

“Still, I hope he won't buy it,” whispered the missis, 

I comforted her by telling her the Judge probably made 
these last remarks in memory of the black-looking ore he 
threw over the dump at the Belle View, and which he 
afterward learned was the richest ore the Belle View had 
ever produced, 


A RECENT JOURNEY THROUGH THE WEST. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 
XII.—A FLAW IN INDIAN PROGRESS. 


UST now, when a large and influential body of poli- 
ticians is seeking to destroy the five governments 
of the red men in the Indian Territory, it is a curi- 
ous and interesting fact that no man has charged 
them with cruelty, or with any other than the 
milder traits of savagery. In the assaults that our 

govern ment’s agents have made upon their forms of civ- 
ilization, the criticisms have been confined to the allega- 
tions that the Indians have proved to be corruptible in 
office, especially as legislators; that as a race they are 
lazy and improvident, and that they have not been able 
to prevent the growth of a complex and intolerable con- 
dition, due to the intrusion of a large number of whites, 
whose children are not able to get schooling. In all the 
reports of commissioners, agents, and census reporters, 
nearly all tainted with special pleading in favor of hand- 
ing the rich Territory over to the whites, these are the 
worst charges laid at the red man’s door. 

It struck me that while I was in the Territory recently 
none of the land-grabbers told me that the Indians were 
savage or inhuman in their relations towards one another 
or towards the whites. It is true that a hard-up poli- 
tician, seeking a reason for urging us to violate our trea- 
ties, asserted that the practice of the Seminoles, who shoot 
their criminals upon conviction of a fourth offence, was 
an outrage that disfigured ow? civilization. That was the 
only reference to Indian inhumanity that I encountered, 
and now I have read over all the government reports that 
I have collected—and I know of no others of recent date 
—without finding the once bloodthirsty and brutal red 
men charged with a continuance of this quality of cruelty. 
The census writers mention the fact that convicts are shot 
for tertain offences and whipped for others, but not one of 
them finds fault with the practices. 

I know that the punishment by whipping, usually with 
hickory withes, is often meted out with severity, but no 
white critic has found that to be a reason for seizure of 
the Territory, and I have yet to hear of such whippings 
there as are reported to have taken place in our own State 
of Delaware. In the execution of felons by shooting, the 
law is carried out with such an absence of the angry spirit 
of revenge as to have excited the wonder of the whites. 
It is described in a United States government report in 
these words: ‘‘ When an Indian is condemned to death by 
shooting he is given a period, thirty days usually, in which 
to go home and fix up his affairs. He goes without guard 
or control, arranges all of his earthly matters, bids his 
friends and family good-by, returns at the time appointed, 
and is promptly shot. Not one man of the many so per- 
mitted to go home after conviction, up to 1890, has failed 
to appear for execution.” 

All the Indians in the Five Nations are forbidden by their 
own laws to carry concealed weapons and to display them 
threateningly. The citizens are severely punished if they 
do one another bodily injury. Yet these laws are not the 
ones that are oftenest broken, and the murders in the Ter- 
ritory (eighty per cent. of them) are committed by white 
men. Unlike the Indians in their wild state, these civ- 
ilized red men look generously after their poor and un- 
fortunate. When one recalls the fierce and warlike char- 
acter of the Creeks of a few decades gone by, the savage 
nature of the Delawares, and the trouble this nation was 
put to in order to subdue the Seminoles, the wonder in- 
creases at seeing the immediate descendants of these war- 
rior bands so docile now. We cannot believe that the 
spirit which made them so belligerent and fierce in their 
wild state can have departed entirely in the lifetime of a 
generation. Nor has it; but we are obliged to look in the 
direction last to be thought of—to observe them at play— 
in order to find a strong trace of the old-time savagery. 
And, so far as 1 am aware, it is only in their game of ball 
that we see the dying embers yield even this little spurt 
of flame, which, at the worst, serves to remind us of some 
of our own diversions. 

The game of ball was, in all probability, the American 
national game before there were any white men in Amer- 
ica. Nearly all the red tribes had the game in some form, 
and in the Indian Territory to-day it remains the chief 
sport of the young full-bloods, who play it with a mad 
enthusiasm such as we lend to no game, but early ap- 
proach in the most exciting of our football matches, Men 
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are not only invariably hurt in these Indian contests, but 
they are very often maimed, and not infrequently killed. So 
thoroughly is the intense earnestnesg in the sport appre- 
ciated by the members of the tribes that nothing except 
the grief of the relatives follows the killing of a player, 
and even that is lacking, or too diluted to be noticed, 
when players are merely crippled for life in the heat of 
the play. a 

The wildest of the civilized Five Nations in the Indian 
Territory is that of the Seminoles, and these are the red 
mei who are fondest of the very ancient game. Like all 
the Indians, they depend upon the ministrations of their 
priests or medicine-men in order to obtain thorough con- 
fidence in their skill, and thus have goue a point farther 
in nationalizing their sport and welding it among their 
fixed institutions than we have done with baseball. The 
descriptions of their game that have been published show 
that it is, in all the tribes, akin to the lacrosse of the North- 
ern redskins, and yet it is not often found to be precisely 
alike in any two tribes, 

A very old resident of the Seminole nation, Mr. John 
T. Lowrey, has recently described the game of that people 
in a letter in a Texas newspaper. He says that after a 
clear field has been chosen cach of the two opposing bands 
that are to play set up their goals a few hundred fect apart. 
These goals consist of a pair of light poles twenty fect 
high, crossed at the top by a bar, perhaps, six feet long. 
The ground between the two goals is level, and either 
‘bare dirt or grass-grown. The game begins in the morn- 
ing and lasts during the greater part of daylight. Very 
early in the morning the players begin to arrive. ‘There 
may be as many as sixty, or thirty to a side. They are 
the athletic fellows of the tribe, and are mainly young 
men. When they reach the ball ground they keep in two 
separate groups, each band to its side; for, whether or no 
they actually feel hostility toward one another, they make 
a great point of exhibiting the strongest signs of animosity, 
contempt, and defiance one side for the other. Arrived 
on the ground, they strip themselves of whatever clothing 
they came in, and presently appear in nothing but ‘‘ gee- 
strings,” or breech-clouts, with a scarf so arranged as to 
fall in front of them between their legs. Almost all of 
the previous day, and perhaps far into the night, they 
have been listening to the counsel und exhortation of their 
magic-gifted medicine-men, who have endeavored by stir- 
ring eloquence to inspire them with courage, and by in- 
cantation and mysterious methods to render them super- 
humanly supple, strong, hard of flesh, and capable of the 
utmost endurance of pain. Each player, on either side, 
has proudly marched and capered in front of the medi- 
cine -man of his band, and after gathering handfuls of 
clay, has applied parts of it to such regions of his arms 
and legs and chest and neck as the wise man has declared 
to be in need of ‘‘ medicine.” To make his prescriptions 
effective the sorcerer has all this time kept up a continu- 
ous shouting, chanting, muttering, and gesticulation—the 
which, coupled with his painted face and outlandish or- 
naments, have made him seem, to white men’s eyes at 
least, as diabolical as he is barbaric. 

Each player has brought two rackets, or clubs; for the 
game requires two for each man. These are made of 
hickory, and are about three feet in length. The handle 
is left of a thickness to suit the hand, but at a little dis- 
tance from the end begins to taper gradually toward the 
loop end—the bottom. At that end the w is sufficient- 
ly thin to have been bent into the loop shape, and held in 
that form by a binding of fine thongs. The sides of the 
loop are slanted, or bent inward, like the sides of a scoop, 
and the scoop thus formed is completed by a criss-cross 
of lacing with buckskin strings, so that the ball cannot 
pass through the interstices. The ball is a soft one cov- 
ered with buckskin. The players begin by crowding to- 
gether, each party by its goal, and by marching around 
and around the goal, flinging at each other the most fiend- 
ish yells, and capering, dancing, and grimacing in a man- 
ner quite as suggestive of Chinese warfare as so much 
that our Indians do is apt to suggest their fancied Ori- 
ental origin. This preliminary ceremony ended, the two 
bands rush to the middle of the play-ground and indulge 
in a hand-to-hand combat, in which there is nothing at 
all of Chinese pretence, but much actual and very hard 
fighting. ‘Thus each side shows the other of what mettle 
it is possessed and what each has-to expect. In this first 
encounter some men are certain to be disabled. 

Then the ball game begins. Every alternate man in 
each camp is assigned to a place beside every alternate 
man of the opposing band, and thus the players are 
paired, each couple representing both sides. Each goal 
is thus fronted by the proper number of players, but they 
are equally divided in their interests. The umpire now 
advances to the centre of the open play-ground and tosses 
the ball high in air. Instantly the players rush to get it, 
and the play is begun. The aim of each side is to pass 
the ball between the posts that form its goal, to do this 
twenty times, to complete the score first, and to prevent 
the other side from scoring. All the manwuvring must 
be done with the rackets. With them the ball must be 
stopped or caught, and rescued and thrown. And wher- 
ever it goes, thither presses the pushing, scrambling, fight- 
ing throng of yelling and grunting players, each with his 
body wet and glistening like polished porphyry, with his 
facial muscles set, and his frame as lithe and elastic as 
rubber. The play to prevent a man from passing the 
ball to or toward his goal is often mere fighting, for he 
must be prevented from doing so even though it be ne- 
cessary to stun or disable or even to kill him. The play is 
to win, and the men pommel one another fiercely with 
their rackets. It is said that in moments of great excite- 
ment the rackets are sometimes clubbed and used with 
fearful effect. Blood flows freely, and the skin of the 
faces of the players is often laid open in great gashes and 
gaping wounds. As man after man is knocked out each 
is taken off the field and laid or set down upon the grass 
to receive what. rude attention he can, or none at all, after 
the game is finished. 

The once warlike Creeks, now in the group of the five 
civilized nations in the Indian Territory, still show strong 
traces of their old fierceness and love of battle in much 
the same game of ball. The greatest games of the year 
take place on the last day of the Busk or Green-Corn Dance, 
a four days’ festival that is celebrated at harvest-time. The 
whites in the Creek nation and those of 2 wide region 
around it attend the place of festivity in great numbers to 
witness the annual game. The Creek rackets are thirty 
inches long, of hickory wood, and made by splitting young 
































saplings. The cup end of each is framed by looping the 
thin end, made by whiting the wood down to a sixth of 
an inch in thickness where it is bound to the handle., The 
cup is perhaps five inches long and half as wide, and is 
laced across with er cord in order to retain the ball. 
These bats or rackets’ are well seasoned, and rubbed with 
deer’s tallow to make them tough. 

As is the case in the Seminole nation, the games are 
played between men of two classes, as, for instance, be- 
tween the beavers and turtles, or the turkeys and wolves. 
The two compenies gather ou the day before the game, 
and put in the entire night of that day in warlike and 
magical ceremonies—chanting, dancing, and getting all 
sorts of ‘‘ good medicine,” in the shape of both counsel and 
physic, from the medicine-men. In the morning they as- 
semble on the play (?) ground, where the goals have been 
erected 200 yards apart. These Is also are frames 
made of twenty-foot poles, driven in four feet apart, and 
spanned by. a bar of that length. The players of each 
class strip to the skin and undergo a final examination, 
one ata time, by the medicine-men. _ It is said that others, 
even of their own class, may not approach them. That 


would 2 bad medicine,” which is to say unlucky. I 


take it that this religious dedication of men to the sport 
or battle they are about to take up isa general custom, for 
I have more than once been warned to keep away from the 
_ near neighborhood of Indians who have been ‘‘ prepared ” 


by their medicine chiefs—even in cases of mock ceremo-: 


nials that I have paid men to perform out of season. 

The contestants apply the war-paint to their. faces and 
bodies, and then march to the centre of the open ground, 
and laying their bats upon the earth, suffer them to be in- 
spected, after which a warrior chief of each clan, one at a 
time, advances to the centre and harangues the players, 
bidding them be valorous and invincible. The ball is 
then tossed up and the sport is begun. The men are 
divided on each side into three groups, the more tough 
and mettlesome being in the foreground in front of the 

‘ tallest ones, who are put behind them to catch the ball 
when it flies high. The fleetest runners are back of all, 
because that is where they are needed to run with the 
ball when there is a chance to pass it under the bar that 
spans the tall wicket of the clan. An umpire is chosen 
by each clan, and the two seat themselves in a place ap- 
pointed for them. Each has twenty. sharpened pegs, and 
whenever his clan scores a point he pegs it in the earth, 
if the umpire for the other side — that the point was 
won. The rules of the play forbid. the handling of the 
ball. It should never touch the ground, and under no cir- 
cumstances may a player touch it with his hand. The 
game is played with such earnestness that in the course 
of it limbs and skulls are apt to be broken, and it isa 
matter of record that four men were killed in a single one 
of these contests. - 


THE GRAY MAN." 


BY Ss. RB: CROCEKETT, 
AutTuor or “Tue Stickrr Minister,” “Tue Ratpers,” etc. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE THROWING OF THE BLOODY DAGGER, 


NDEED it had been no likeable job to deny Cassil- 
lis that night. For with the fighting, the treasure, 
and the reproaches of Kelwood, whom he could 
hardly be kept from finishing with his own hand, 
his spirit was apt for wars and stratagems, all the 

more that he had little experience of blows or the smart 
of wounds. Kelwood we left with those of his depen- 
dents that had been in the tower with him. His wound 
proved not so serious as it might have been, and in a 
month he was safe with the Laird of Kerse, which thing 
occasioned a most bitter quarrel between Cassillis and the 
Craufords of Kerse, as indeed hereafter ye shall hear. 

It was already graying for the dawn when we reached 
the House on the Red Moss. Black Peter was at the door, 
and within the kitchen a large fire was blazing, which, 
because the night was chill, and the sweat of fighting not 
well dried on us, we were right glad to see. We laid the 
chest in a little trance at the back of the kitchen, setting 
it upon an oatmeal ark which stood there. 

Black Peter went out to hold our horses while we 
talked together, and left his daughter, a lass of about my 
own years or thereby, to wait upon us. Meeting the lass 
-in the dusk of the trance, on pretext of seeing that the 
treasure was safe, I took a kiss of her—not that I liked it 
overmuch, or that her favors were precious, but because 
such like is held a soldier’s privilege at an inn, and no 
more to be disregarded than the reckoning. Indeed, 
somewhat less. 

But she dang me soundly on the ear for it, so that my 
head rang again. 

. Go,” she said, ‘‘ grow thy beard before ye make up to 
kiss women. I would as soon kiss the back of my hand 
as a man wanting the beard to his face.” 

Thus she gave me back the woman's buffet of the 
tongue, and I could have answered her, and well too, but 
that I saw behind me Cassillis himself, and right heartily 
he was laughing—which, I do admit, disconcerted me no 
little, and brought me to silence. ; 

‘Ah, lad,” he said, ‘‘ have ye not learned from your ex- 
pan of this night that women are just like castles? 

© must reconnoitre them before ye can take them by 
direct assault.” 

He went by, giving me a clap on the shoulder, as one 
that had sympathy both with the winning of castles and 
of women. And I think he liked me none the worse for 
it in the long-run. But I hoped that he would not tell 
the Tutor of it, for my master, Sir Thomas of Culzean, be- 
Ing @ grave man and reverend, was not apt to look upon 
the follies of youth with so kindly and comprehending an 


eye. ; 

Within the kitchen of the Inn of the Red Moss there 
was liquor, and all the Cassillis faction were gathered 
there dency and pledging one another. They were 
flushed with their success, and were keen for assaulting 
some of the Bargany strongholds at once. 

But the Tutor cautioned them. 

‘*Mind what ye do. Young Bargany is as a lion com- 
pared to that braying ass we left behind us at Kelwood; 
and John Muir of Auchendrayne has the wisest head and 

* Begun in Hanere'’s Werxty No. 2087. 
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the evilest heart in broad Scotland. Be patient and abide. 
Ye have gotten the treasure. Let us be contént and wait.” 
“Ay, and by waiting give them the next score in the 


game!” said the-young-Earl, scornfully, for he, too, was 
hot with success. 

So they stood about the kitchen with drinking-cups of 
horn in their hands, and the Earl unfolded a plan of the 


_ great house of Bargany, and began to explain how it 


might be taken. 

** But,” he said, ‘‘ we must wait till by some overt and 
considered act of war Bargany gives me the right to ex- 
ecute justice within my Balliary of Carrick, as is my legal 
right. Then right swiftly we shall strike before that 
Bargany can reach us with the sword, or John Muir of 
Auchendrayne foil us by getting at the King with his 
fox’s cunning.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when a silence 
fell upon us. The Earl ceased speaking and inclined his 
—— though he were harkening for the repeating of a 
sound, 

__We who listened with him heard something that was 
like the clattering of a horse’s feet at a gallop, which came 
nearer and nearer, There arose a cry from the front of 
the housé) the wild scream, the parting cry of a man 
stricken ‘to death with steel. Then broke forth about the 
Inn of the Red Moss the rush of many horses snorting 
with fear and fleeing every way, while we that were in 
the house stood as we had been carved in stone, so sudden 
and unexpected was this thing. 

The Earl stood by the table in the centre with his hand 
still on the plan of the house of his enemy. . Sir Thomas 
was still bending down to look; when all suddenly the 
glass of the window crashed, and a missile came flashing 
through, thrown by a strong man’s hand. — It fell with a 
ring of iron across the paper that was on’ the table, It 
was a dagger heavily hilted with silver. .But what thrilled 
me with fear-was that the blade of it was red nearly to the 
hilt, and distilled fresh dripping blood upon the paper. 

Then there was heard from without something that 
sounded like a man laughing, but aman that had been in 
hell, and again there came the galloping of a horse’s feet. 

The first in all the house to run to the door was no other 
than the lass 1 had tried to kiss. She flung the door open 
and ran to a dark thing which lay across the pavihg-stones 
of the little causeway in front of the inn. 

‘‘ My father—oh, my father!” she cried. 

We that were within also rushed out by the front: door, 
forgetting all else, and filled with dread for what we might 
see 


The dawn was coming red from the east, and there in 
the first flush of it lay Black Peter, plain to be seen, a dark 
tide welling from his side, and his young daughter trying 

itifully to stanch it with the bit napkin wherewith she 

d bound her hair to make her pleasant in men’s eyes. 

When Peter of the Red Moss saw the Earl, he tried to 
raise himself :upon his elbow from the ground. His hand 
went ee his head as if to remove his bonnet in 
the presence of his chief. : 

Cassillis sank on his knees beside him and took his hand. 
There was a fragment of u leather rein still in it, cut with 
a clean slicing cut. 

fs ae Peter, poor man, who has done this to you?” he 


asked. 

The man that was about to die turned his eyes this way 
and that. ~ 

“My Lord, my Lord,” he said, struggling with the 
choking blood that rose in his throat, ‘‘ it was—it was— 
the Gray Man—” 

And the Earl listened for more with his ear down to 
Peter’s mouth, but the spirit of the man who had died for 
his master ebbed away without another word. So there 
was nothing left for us to do but carry him in. And this 
we did in the young sunshine of a pleasant morning. And 
the maid washed and streeked him, moaning and crooning 
over him without a word, as a dove does that wants com- 


any. 

I went into the-trance to fetch her a basin of clear water. 
The top of the meal-ark was empty! 

““My Lord—the chest!” I cried, and all save the maid 
alone rushed in. The treasure of Kelwood was gone! 
Without the door, on the trampled clay and mud, there 
were the steads of many naked feet. But of the treasure- 
chest for which we had done so much that night, we saw 
neither hilt nor hair, clasp nor band. 

Only in the kitchen of the House on the Red Moss there 
was a dead man and a maid mourning over him; on the 


table a dagger, red to the guard, dnd from it a man’s life- 


blood blotting out with a bitter scorn the plans of our 
wisest and the enmity of our proudest. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CROWN OF THE CAUSEWAY. 


I rope forth from Edinburgh town with infinite glee 

and assurance of spirit. No longer could I be slighted as 
a boy. For that day I, even I, Launcelot Kennedy, had 
been put to the horn. _I had been proclaimed rebel and 
outlaw at the Cross of Edinburgh with these blasts of the 
King’s horn: ‘‘ John, Earl of Cassillis, Sir Thomas of Cul- 
zean, called the Tutor of Cassillis, and Launcelot Kennedy, 
his esquire!” So had run the proclamation. I wondered 
what that unkempt, ill-tongued lassie, Nell Kennedy, 
would say to this. 
' It is true that there were others as well as I—the Earl 
himself, that is a sitter in the King’s council board; Sir 
Thomas, my master, and, indeed, all that had any hand in 
the great contest in the High Street of Edinburgh. How 
close had every leal burgess kept within-doors and scream- 
ed for the watch! How the town guard kept themselves 
safe within-doors and were very quiet —for there was 
hardly a man to be seen from the Castle of Holyrood 
House that was not a Kennedy, trying to kill some other 
Kennedy—as is ever the way with our name and clan. 

We of Cassillis had ridden to Edinburgh to denounce 
the Bargany faction to the King in the matter of the trea- 
sure ‘a the killing of Black Peter. Not that we knew 
for certain that it was Bargany who had a hand in the 
murder and rieving. But it was necessary to make a bold 
face for it, and at all events we knew that it was done in 
Bargany’s interests. So we went, all prepared to declare 
that the active criminal was Bargany’s brother, Thomas of 
Drummurchie, a bold and desperate villain, who had been 
outlawed for years for many a crime besides murder in all 
its degrees. Also we hoped that if the King were in a 
good humor towards us of Cassillis, who were the men of 
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loyalty and peace, he might even attaint Bargany himself, 
so that our Earl, being the Bailzie or chief ruler of Carrick 
under the King, might get his will of bim and thus put an 
end to the quarrel. For thére was no other hope of peace 
but that our enemies should be laid waste. 

But we found King James in aught but a yielding mood. 
The ministers of Edinburgh, and in especial Mr. Robert 
Bruce, a man of ver great note, and once a great favorite 
with the King, had been settin emselves against his 
will. So we got little satisfaction, and it did not help 
matters that on the second day of our visit the Bargany 
Kennedys and Muirs rode into the town in force —ail 
sturdy men from the landward parts of Carrick, while we 
were mostly from the side that looks towards the sea. 

The next day, as I went down the Canongate, with the 
gold lace of Cassillis on my bonnet, 1 declare that nearly 
every third man I met was a Bargany lout, swaggering with 
his silly favor of red and white in his cap. But, or all 
that, I ruffled it in despite of them, letting no man cock his 
feather at me. I had a way, which I found exceedingly 
irritating to them, of turning the skirt of my blue coat 
over my shoulder when I met one of the other faction, as 
if I feared defilement from the contact of their garments. 
This I did with the underlings —ay, even with Muir of 
Cloncaird, Indeed, I had my long sword three times out 
of its sheath by the time I got to the guard-house at 
Holyrood. 

It was just there that I met young Bargany himself, com- 


ing direct from the King’s presence. But I practised my | 


pleasantry not with him, for a more kingly-looking man 
did I never see—far beyond our Earl (shame be to me for 
saying such a thing!), and, indeed, before any man that 
ever 1 saw. For Gilbert Kennedy of Bargany was the 
bravest man that was to be gotten in any land, as all men 
that saw him do to this day admit; and hearts were like 
water before him. 

He was of his stature tall, well made, with a complexion 
black and comely, noble on horseback, and a master both 
of arms and ofall pastimes. And when I saw him it came 
upon me to salute him, which, though I had small inten- 
tion thereof till I saw him, I did. It was with some sur- 
prise, seeing, no doubt, the Earl’s colors, that he returned 
my greeting, and that very graciously. The moment after 
I looked about me, and was right glad to observe that 
none of our folk had been in the place of the palace to 
observe my salutation. 

After this we went in parties of three or four, and our 
swords were in our hands all the ‘day, in spite of the 
watch—ay, in spite even of the King’s Guard, which his 
Majesty had sent to keep the peace when he himself bad 
gone off to Linlithgow in the sulks, as at this time was 
often his wont. 

For me, I went chiefly with Sir Thomas, my master, as 
was my duty; but being allowed to choose my compan- 
ions, chose Muckle Sati from Kirrimore, which 
marches with mine own home of Kirrieoch on Minnoch- 
side. Hugh was the strongest man in all Carrick, and 
had joined the command for the love of me, because he 
had once herded sheep for us, and my mother had been 
kind to him and given him new milk for his porridge. 

And I warrant you when the two of us took the crown 
of the causeway, we stepped aside for no man, not even 
for Bargany and his brother Drummurchie, had we seen 
them once, which by good luck we never did. But others 
we saw in plenty. It was ‘‘ Bargany thieves,” ‘‘ Cassillis 
cairds,” as we cried one to the other across the street; *and 
the next moment we were ruffling and strutting like game- 
cocks, foot to foot in the midst of the causeway, neither 
willing to give way. Then “ Give them iron!” would be 
the cry; and in the clapping of hands there would be as 
pretty a fight as one might wish to see, till, behold, there 
was a man stretched. And all this completed from be- 
ginning to end while the clock of St. Giles was jangling 
the hour of noon. 

For the matter of the killing of Black Peter, and the 
way that lassie, his daughter, held his head as she washed 
him, abode with us,and made our hearts hot against the 
Barganys. That is, the hearts of the younger of us, for I 
wit well that the elders thought more of the lost box of 
treasure than of many men’s lives far more famous and 
necessary than that of poor Black Peter, who died at his 
duty at the house door on the Red Moss.- And that is not 
at all an ill death to die. 

But there came a day when the ill blood came to a head. 
It was bound to come, because for weeks the two faetions 
of us Kennedys had been itching to fly at each other's 
throats. The Barganys mostly lodged together in. the 
lower parts of the town beneath the Nether Bow, both in 


order to keep us from the King, when he was at Holyrood | 


House; and also to be near the haunts of those loose char- 
acters of the baser sort with whom they chiefly consorted. 
We on our part dwelled in the upper part of the town, 
in the well-aired Lawnmarket, and in the fashionable 
closes about the Bowhead. For none of us, so far as I 
knew, desired to mix or to mell with loose company, save 
an it might be the Earl himself, that being ‘‘ the custom 
and privilege of the nobility,” as Morton said to his leman, 
when he wished tu change to another. 

Now we had among us of our company one Patrick 
Wishart, an indweller in Irvine and a g fighter. He 
was an Edinburgh man born, and knew all the town, every 
lane and street, every bend and bow, every close and pend 
and turning in it. He also knew that which was even 
more valuable, where the King’s Guard were, and how to 
shut them up till we had done our needs with our foes. 
He knew besides where each of the leaders among the 
Barganys dwelt. 

On the day appointed the Earl gave us all a meeting- 
place by the back of Saint Giles’ High Kirk, beneath the 
wall of the Tolbooth. And there we mustered at ten of 
the clock one morning. It was a windy day, and the airs 
blew shrewdly from the eastern sea, as is their use and 
wont in the High Street of Edinburgh. 

Now our young Earl had plenty of silver, though he 
parted with it but seldom. But he had spent it lavishly 
during these days in Edinburgh, so that all the common 
orders in our wee part of the town held him to be the 
greatest man and the best that ever lived. Andas for the 
vices, he showed they were easy popular ones, such as 
common folk readily excuse and even approve in the 

reat. : 
. So as we went down the street all the windows in the 
armorers’ shops in the booths about the Kirk of Saint 
Giles were opened, and as many as desired were supplied 
with spears, and pikes, and long-handled Highland axes, 
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“SUDDENLY THE GLASS OF THE WINDOW CRASHED AND A MISSILE CAME FLASHING THROUGH.” 


each with a grappling-hook at the back, such like as had 
brought many a good knight down at the Red Harlaw. 

And these were a great advantage to us; for though we 
were much fewer in numbers, yet we had longer weapons 
of assault, and also the upper side of the street to fight 
from. 

Then we sallied forth, crying, ‘‘A Kennedy!” and the 
streets were lined to see us go; and many a douce burgher's 
wife, knowing our good intentions, and our not company- 
ing with the riotous troublers of the town, gave us her 
blessing from an upper window. 

Patrick Wishart advised that we should stop up all the 
alleys and closes as far down as the Blackfriar’s Wynd 
with barricadoes of carts, barrels, and puncheons, to pre- 
vent the enemy’s sallying forth upon us from behind. It 
was a good thought, and but for a foe without, which we 
knew not how to reckon with, it had been completely suc- 
cessful. Down by the Nether Bow, where the street nar- 
rows, was the place where we saw the Bargany faction 
drawn across the street to resist us and contemn the King’s 
authority. 

When we saw them we gave a shout and heaved our 
weapons into the air, that they might see the excellence 
of ourarming. They gave a shout back again, and I saw 
in front of their array Bargany himself with a steel casque 
on his head, the sun glinting the while on a steel cuirass 
which covered him back and front. Then I gave the 
word to blow up the matches, for I was well kenned for 
a good soldier and proper marksman, and by my Lord 
himself put over the hackbutmen, which was a great 
honor for one so young. So we advanced to the onset. 
But first my Lord of Cassillis, going to the front, cried to 
Kennedy of Bargany to know why he withstood him in 
the highway of the King’s principal town. 

‘*Because ye have lied concerning me to the King. 
Because ye have slain my men, hated my race, and sought 
to bring me to my death!” answered back young Bargany, 
in a clear high voice. 

“Ye lie! Have at you with the sword!” cried our Earl, 
who was never a great man with his tongue, though some- 
times masterful enough with his hands. 

So with that I gave the order, and our hackbutmen 
shot off their pieces, and more than one of the wearers of 
the red and white fell headlong. 

‘A Kennedy! A Kennedy!” cried the Earl. ‘To it, 
my lads!” 

And in a moment we were on them. We had dropped 
our matchlocks and taken to the steel,so that the first 
thing that I knew I was at Thomas of Drummurchie’s 
throat with my borrowed pike. He roared an oath, and 
leaping to the side, he struck the shaft with his two-handed 


sword, which shore the shaft off near to my upper grip. 
And there is little doubt but that I had been spent ere I 
could draw my sword had not Muckle Hugh brought his 
broadsword down upon the steel cap of the Wolf of 
Drummurchie, so that he was beaten to the ground, and, 
being senseless, men trampled upon him as the battle 
swayed to and fro, Yet I had not forgotten that I was 
almost sped, which would have been a lesson to me not 
to trust to a weapon of which I had no skill, even though 
it were an ell longer in the haft than my sword. 

‘‘A Kennedy! A Kennedy!” cried we. ‘* We are driv- 
ing them. They give back!” 

For we felt the downward push upon the hill slope, and 
that gave us courage. 

And the crying of ‘‘ Bargany!” was almost silenced, for 
now the wearers of the butcher’s colors had enough to do 
to keep steeks with us with their faces set to the brae, and 
so needed all their breath. 

By this time I had my sword out, and certes, but the 
fray was brisk. Now, when it is hand to hand I fear no 
man. Once I had a chance of paying my score in the 
matter of Drummurchie, for as I passed over him he cut 
upwards at me with a knife. But I spared only long 
enough from the man I was engaging at the time (who 
was no swordsman, or I could not have done it) to slash 
the Wolf across the wrist, which, I am given to believe, 
has troubled hissword hand all his life. And for this he 
has borne me a grudge unto this day. So passionate and 
revengeful are 8 men, 

We had driven the Bargany faction into the Canongate 
in spite of the swordsmanship of their chief, who fought 
ever in the forefront. It was, indeed, all over with them, 
when suddenly from behind us there came a rabble of 
men rushing with weapons in their hands, all cryin 
‘*Bargany!” Able-bodied scoundrels with long hair an 
pallid faces they were, and they laid about them with 
vigor. Now there was no wonder that this was a terrible 
surprise to us.. And hearing their cry, the broken Bar- 
gany folk down the street took heart of grace to have at 
us again. We were not discouraged, but part of us faced 
about, so as to fight with our backs set one to the other. 
Nevertheless, I saw at once that we were overpowered. 

‘Into the lanes!” I cried, though, indeed, I had no 
right to give an order. But, in necessity, it is he who sees 
that should lead. 

So into one of the narrow lanes which led down to the 
ford and the stepping-stones across the Nor Loch we ran, 
but not in the way of arout. Rather we retreated order- 
ly and slow, withdrawing, grieved at heart to think that 
we had to leave so many of our sick and wounded behind 
us. Yet, because of the love they bore us as peaceable 
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men, we knew that the townsmen would succor them— 
also lest we should be revenged on them when we came 
back if they did not. 

At the edge of the Nor Loch six or seven of us made a 
sally, and having wounded and captured one of the long- 
haired desperadoes whose assault had turned the tables 
against us, we brought him with us, thinking that my 
Lord might wish to question him with the pilnicwinks. 

Now not many of the Bargany faction pursued; some 
because they knew not whither we had gone, others be- 
cause both their chief and the Wolf of Drummurchie were 
hurt, and others again because the rabble which had fallen 
on our rear, not knowing one party from another, had 
turned their weapons upon their friends. 

Nevertheless, it was a patent fact that we had been 
baffled and put to shame in the open High Street of Edin- 
burgh. It bas not happened to many to be victorious 
and pursuing, and again broken and defeated, all within 
the space of half an hour. 

When we were safe from pursuit on the other side of 
the Nor Loch, we questioned the varlet whom I and 
others had captured as to what was his quarrel against 
us. 

‘‘Nothing,” he said. ‘‘I and the others were in the 
Tolbooth, when suddenly the gates were opened, and 
there stood one at the door, clad in gray, who gave a 
sword or a pike to each man, as well as a piece of gold, 
telling us that there were other ten of the same awaiting 
each good striker who should fall on and fight those 
whom he would show us.” 

‘* What like was this man?” said Sir Thomas, my master. 

‘** An ordinary man enough,” said the fellow; ‘‘ gray of 
head and clad in gray, with armor that rattled beneath 
his clothes.” 

Then we looked at one another, and remembered the 
. ying words of Black Peter—‘‘ It was—it was—the Gray 

en—” 

Once more a man fn gray had crossed the luck of Cas- 
sillis. By what golden key he had bribed the warders 
and opened his Majesty’s Tolbooth we knew not. But 
assuredly he had clean beaten us from the field. 

Nevertheless, I was much cheered to hear on the next 
day that the name of Launcelot Kennedy, called ‘‘of 
Kirrieoch,” or Launcelot of the Spurs, was among those 
that were ‘‘ put to the horn,” or declared rebel and out- 
law, at the Cross of Edinburgh. 

For I knew that Nell Kennedy would never flout me 
more. Even Marjorie would, perhaps, not disdain speech 
a me now, and might let me walk by her side in the 
garden. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Ir is worth remembering that Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, who, as pointed out in last week's WEEKLY, served 
as arbitrator in the Bering Sea matter, and then as Sena- 
tor refused to pay the claim which resulted from the 
arbitration, is the same statesman who made a speech 
one hundred and fifteen minutes long at the late New 
England dinner in New York. What he said is _for- 
gotten, but the immense protraction of his remarks is 
remembcred, as it should be, with horror and bitterness 
of spirit. No doubt Mr. Morgan, though a Senator, is 
& man whose opinions are deemed to be worth hearing; 
otherwise he would not have been asked to speak at 
the New England dinner at all. It would be pleasanter, 
as it{would be more polite, to pass over his oratorical 
indiscretion, and merely be thankful that the victims 
of it were not more numerous. But it is too awful a 
thing to pass by in that way. If any man is to be suf- 
fered to talk an hour and fifty-five minutes after dinner 
with impunity then our liberties are not secure, and we 
should begin putting props under them, no matter whose 
toes the props impinge upon. Five minutes is a good 
length for an after-dinner speech. A fairly complete 
intellectual flip-flap can be turned in five minutes, and 
that is enough. Still there are a good many men who 
can talk ten or even fifteen minutes without getting very 
tiresome, and courtesy and church discipline should en- 
able a listener to sit as long as that under a speaker with- 
out overt complaint whether he is entertained or not. 
But twenty minutes is an extreme limit to an after-dinner 
speech. In forty-nine cases out of fifty, before a man has 
talked that Jong he has begun to be a nuisance. An ora- 
tor who is not sure that he can get through in twenty 
minutes at the outside ought never to attempt an after- 
dinner speech. He is not fit for the 4 He may be too 
good; he may not be good enough; but he is not fit, and 
he ought not to undertake it. ‘To talk an hour to a lot of 
gentlemen who have dined is to commit a breach of con- 
fidence; and to make one’s self an awful, awful bore. To 
talk an hour and fifty-five minutes—why it is incredible 
that a civilized being should do it! Whatever happened 
to Senator Morgan at that dinner? Poor, dreadful man, 
with what corroding remorse he must look back upon 
himself and his distressing exploit. 

And yet there is no certninty about that. A_right- 
minded man would feel remorse; but is Senator Morgan 
right minded? Could we expect « man who is capable 
of taking the position he has taken about the payment of 
that Bering Sea claim to see anything amiss in talking an 
hour and fifty-five minutes to a party of helpless gentle- 
men who bad trusted to his forbearance? Perhaps not; 
perhaps not! There is no telling how a thing may strike 
Senator Morgan. He feels differently from most of us 
about the honor of the government, and doubtless about 
other things as well. 


Mr. William Archer. the English dramatic author, has 
written to the London Chronicle deprecating the tendency 
of Brftish journals to “‘embarrass the party of concilia- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic by untimely and un- 
seemly taunts and gibes.” The Americans, he says, are a 
nation of newspaper-readers, and are ‘‘all ears for what 
we say of them.” 


“Is it not deeply to be regretted, then, that English journalists 
should garpish their comments on the situation with such contemptu- 
ons terms as ‘bluff’ and ‘bugaboo,’ and that English caricaturists 
should send forth uninventive aud mirthless designs representin 
*Uncle Jonathan on the war-path,’ with such legends as ‘ Guess this’ 
ekeer the Britisher’r” 


Mr. Archer's letter is dated December 21st, when Mr. 
Cleveland’s message was still news. The message seems 
to have had the same depressing effect upon his spirits 
that it unquestionably had upon the spirits of thousands 
of Americans. The suggestion of war ween Great 
Britain and the United States made him profoundly sad, 
just as it made very many of us sad. It grated on his 
feelings to have so serious a subject trifled with, and we 
can well understand how he felt. Probably before the 
German war scare put the whole American difficulty tem- 
porarily out of the minds of Englishmen he had come to 
take his home newspapers easier. His feelings about 
them were perfectly comprehensible, but still he may 
have taken them a little too hard. The Americans are, as 
he says, a nation of newspaper-readers, and, out of their 
ample experience, most of them have learned to take all 
newspapers and their ebullitions with a due amount of 
salt. . Moreover, as ‘a nation, they have no betters in the 
capacity to take a joke. If the English comic papers 
are really funny at our expense, they will be far less apt 
to make us angry than to make us laugh. There are 
some very ludicrous pictures in some of the recent Amer- 
ican funny papers of the British lion having his tail 
twisted and manifesting his dismay. Such pictures do 
not stir the average American’s belligerence, but mercly 
his hilarity. The fun in them does him good and makes 
him feel pleasanter. It is to be hoped that they may 
have the same effect upon Mr. Archer, if he sees them, 
for whatever makes good humor prevalent reduces fric- 
tion and helps the tangle to straighten itself out. 


Mr. Archer speaks in his letter of the existence of ‘‘a 
dangerous illusion in the American mind as to the nature 
of our feeling toward the United States.” Other English 
writers have been making analogous suggestions about 
the need that the English and the Americans should be- 
come better acquainted and have a fuller appreciation of 
one another’s sentiments. Sir Walter Besaut says: 

** We don’t know American people in this country, and we ought to 
know them; they come over here by the thousand, by the hundred 
thousand, and we'do nothing to entertain them and make their ac- 
quaintance, or to show them that we should like to know them.... 
if by any machinery we could do something to make the American 
visitor feel at home with us, we should be doing a great thing for 
ourselves,” 


Dr. Conan Doyle in the London Times sets forth the 
American side of the Venezuelan dispute, berates the ar- 
rogance of the English Yankee-haters, and proposes that 
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an Anglo-American society be started in London to pro- 
mote good feeling and provide timely information about 
the American view of things. This latter duty some of 
the British newspapers have shown for months past a 
quickened disposition to undertake, and have actually 
performed it during the last month with surprising zeal 
and success. 

It is no new thing for friendships to be cemented by 
hard knocks. Heaven forbid that it should take actual 
blows to develop mutual respect and esteem between 
British subjects and Yankeeland, but it will be a happy 
result of the recent flurry if through it, as seems not un- 
likely, the British and the Americans come to know each 
other more nearly as they really are to-day, and not as 
plays, school-books, books of travel, and traditions that 
ought to be obsolete have represented them. 


A catalogue of the Berliner Fecht Klub has come to the 
WEEKLY in which the name of Herr Charles de Kay, ‘‘ Mit- 
lied des Executive Committee of the Fencers Club, New 
York; Ehrenmitglied des Cercle de la Rue de Bourgoyne, 
Paris,” appears as Vorsitzender. The club was formed on 
the 7th of December, ultimo, and has eleven members, in- 
cluding. two English diplomatists, two American dittoes, 
Consul-General a Kay, and six German gentlemen of as- 
sorted rank. ee 
The exchange of information and opinion in Herr de 
Kay’s Fecht Klub since it began business must have been 
uncommonly brisk and edifying; and it is not to be won- 
dered at if conversation has flourished at the cost of sport. 
Here’s a-hoping that these eleven gentlemen may con- 
tinue to fence together with the buttons still on all their 
foils for mavy months to come. 


It must grieve the spirit of the judicious stranger who 
comes to New York, to see some of the handsome new 
buildings on the narrow down-town east-side streets that 
run, just above Wall Street, from the river to Broadway. 
There are beautiful buildings by the dozen there, runnin 
up from eight to twelve stories, and even higher, an 
fronting on streets so narrow (Pine Street, for example) 
that no one will ever get a good view of them until New 
York has had a great fire or has been bombarded by the 
British. It is a true case of jewels in a pig’s snout. 


London advices have resounded so of late with notes of 
war that a suggestion of peaceful occupations comes as a 
refreshing novelty. A letter, dated before Christmas, to 
be sure, which tells of the — of an American 
painter and his family, says: ‘* For [Alma] Tadema’s birth- 
day there is to be a surprise. They are getting up a Ro- 
man dinner party, couches, etc., and we are all to go 
clothed in accurate dresses of the period.” 

To put on a pair of ape and a toga and lie down 
to a square meal must be a diversion that is not without 
excitements to persons who are not used to it. It would 
be interesting to know how Mr. Tadema’s birthday party 
turned out, and whether cigarettes, which are not really a 
Roman dish at all, were not the most popular course. A 
reclining posture is not unfavorable to the consumption 
of tobacco, but when it comes to taking solid food, the 

rpendicular situation seems to us moderns by far the 

andier. However, the Romans didn’t use knives or forks, 
and when food is prepared so as to be easily eaten from the 
fingers, no doubt it becomes easier to take it horizon- 
tally. 


Colonel Thomas Wallace Knox, who died January 6th 
in New York, was best known as a successful writer of 
books for boys. He qualified himself for that industry 
by an unusually varied experience of adventure. In 
1860, being twenty-five years old, he went to Colorado to 
try for gold. Soon after, the war broke out and he en- 
listed, served two campaigns, and then became a war 
correspondent. Next, after the war, he was a_ planter in 
Louisiana, then (in 1866) he went on the expedition to 
build a telegraph line through Siberia to connect Europe 
and North laaiee~e scheme which was left hanging n 
the air by the timely success of the Atlantic cable. This 
expedition was the basis of Overland Through Asia, one of 
the first of the twoscore volumes which stand to Colonel 
Knox’s credit. 


It came to pass in some quarters at the time of the 
Hawaiian rumpus that “ missionary’s son” and ‘‘ Jingo” 
came to be exchangeable terms, yet it does not seem to 
have occurred to any one to suggest that because Justice 
Brewer is a missionary’s son he is the less fit on that 
account to investigate the Venezuelan boundary. Justice 
Brewer is an extraordinary worker, so hard a worker, in- 
deed, as to give his friends anxiety. The Independent, 
whose editor. Dr. Field, is his uncle, says that he gets up 
at four o’clock in the morning, takes a cup of coffee, goes 
to work, and does all his hardest work before breakfast. 
As he often ends his day late at night, the presumption is 
that he is able to get on with a short allowance of sleep, 
pieced out, perhaps, with such repose as due regard for 
the concerns of justice permits the Supreme Court judges 
to enjoy while on the bench. 

Missionaries and their sons and persons nearly concern- 
ed in American missionary enterprises, whether they live 
at home or abroad, are apt to know more and to have 
more definite opinions about the foreign policy of our 
government than folks who follow ordinary pursuits at 
home. It makes a difference to a missionary whether the 
American flag is a comfortable shelter or not, and when 
his sons come home, and are educated and inherit the 
earth, they do not forget that there are countries beyond 
the seas where folks who go to spread the gospel of 
peace sometimes need a war-ship or two to make them 
comfortable. 


_ The Cooper Union Labor Bureau, started by the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, asserts itself to be not a charity but a business en- 
terprise. It ig ed to let the idle, vicious, and physi- 

e severely alone, and recommends to em- 
ployers only such applicants as have references which 
have been investigated and proved to be satisfactory. At 
present it concerns itself only with men. Its office at the 
Cooper Union is open daily, and while it gives no charity 
there, and does not undertake to provide employment, its 
work of bringing employers and applicants together is 
done without fees from either. E. 8S. Martin. 
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CHICAGO. 


In the New-Year’s distribution of decorations by the 
French _ faeces three artists in whom Chicago takes 
a special interest were singled out for enrolment in the 
Legion of Honor, Mr. Gari Melchers, Mr. Frederic Mac- 
mounies, and Mr. Walter MacEwen are the three in ques- 
tion, and all were conspicuously associated with the artis- 
tic side of the Columbian Exposition. Mr. Melchers 
painted some of the panels in the Manufactures Build- 
ing; Mr. Macmonnies designed the beautiful fountain that 
all visitors to the World’s Fair will remember, while Mr. 
MacEwen assisted in the decoration of one of the build- 
ings. All three contributed in other ways to the artistic 
success of the exposition. The news of Mr. MacEwen’s 
success, in particular, interests us, because this artist is a 
Chicagoan by birth and early training. His best work 
has been based upon Dutch subjects for the most part, 
although he has hardly painted a more impressive canvas 
than * The Witches,” with its vivid portraiture and care- 
fully worked out scheme of color. At the same time 
another honor comes to Mr. MacEwen in the purchase, by 
the Belgian government, of ‘‘A Dutch Family,” one of 
the pictures exhibited by him in the last Salon. Mr. 
Mackwen has worked hard for his success, and richly 
deserves it. He is still a young man of about thirty, and 
has already taken rank among the masters. 


Everybody knows that Chicago is cosmopolis, and that 
about all the races of the earth are represented among its 
inhabitants. But it is sometimes a surprise, even to the 
best-informed among us, to learn the numbers by which 
some of the more obscure people are represented. ‘Take 
the Lithuanians, for example. Who would have expected 
to find more than a handful of them, even in a city like 
this? But our city statistician, Mr. Eugéne Seeger, now 
tells us that we already have ten thousand Lithuanians, 
and that they are coming at the rate of more than two 
thousand annually. They have a newspaper of their 
own and a pore house, and they are building a forty- 
thousand-dollar church. Mr. Seeger tells an interesting 
story of the efforts made by one of the political committees 
to capture the Lithuanian vote. Unfortunately, it was 
rashly assumed that a Lithuanian was about the same 
thing as a Russian, and so documents were printed in the 
Russian language for distribution among the Lithuanians. 
They could not read the documents, but learning that 
they were printed in the language of the people whom 
they most detest, voted for the other party to a man. 
The Lithuanian language is of the greatest interest to 
philologists, as it comes closer than any other tongue now 
spoken in Europe to the primitive Aryan type. It is 
now spoken only in a restricted territory about the Baltic 
Sea, and seems doomed to extinction in its old home. It 
would be curious, indeed, should the language be saved 
for future centuries by this growing colony in one of the 
cities of the Western Hemisphere. But the Lithuanian 
immigrant is not likely to hold out any longer than the 
Pole or the German inst the assimilating forces of 
American society, and his descendants in the second or 
third generation will probably talk us good ‘ United 
States ” as any of us. W. M. P. 


BOSTON. 


WHILE Harvard is not represented upon the Venezuelan 
commission, three Yale graduates are members of it. The 
President must have been aware that the Cambridge men 
have vanquished their New Haven brothers time and 
time again both in debate and chess, and that Yale’s su- 
premacy is out-of-doors and not in the council-chamber. 

Perhaps Mr. Cleveland may have remembered that away 
back in '78 the two colleges had a dispute about a *‘diag- 
onal line” at the finish of the Springfield boat-race, and 
Yale came out ahead in this gentle war. 

There is another phase to the question. It seems that 
excursions through Venezuela are almost as hazardous 
and fatiguing as are expeditions in Central Africa, and 
that gentlemen bound upon a “ line-drawing party ” must 
be tough of sinew and sound of wind, and able to lead a 

arty of pioneers, tree-fellers, soldiers, and camp-followers 
in approved Stanley fashion. Three commissioners with 
white ‘‘sweaters” marked with a blue ‘‘Y” at the head 
of such a band will set even Lord Salisbury a-thinking. 


A member of the Massachusetts Legislature has intro- 
duced a ‘bill to prohibit rough sports.” he bill pro- 
vides that whoever engages in a public boxing match or 
sparring exhibition with or without gloves, or in a public 
wrestling contest, and whoever uses viclence to overcome 
skill in any other game or sport, shall be punished by fine 
or imprisonment. 

If this becomes a law what will become of the football 
“‘tackles” or the billiard - players who ‘‘shut their eyes 
and hit hard’? 


In old days a hungry man could get more things to eat 
ata New England breakfast table than are to-day served at 
many a banquet. Hungry men have declined in numbers 
and influence, and European travel has had a depleting 
effect upon that fine old institution—breakfast. No one 
but the ‘‘ Autocrat” ever talked much at that meal, for 
the viands were too tempting—great beef-steaks, hot rolls, 
buck wheat cakes, omelettes, potatoes, coffee, and even, at 
Mr. Emerson’s, pie. Then returned travellers began to 
bring back tales of the refined Continental breakfast of 
coffee and a roll. It was even narrated that an Italian 
tery ng thought that he had eaten a very hearty break- 

ast when he put cream in his coffee. 

So pie was first banished, and the other heavy articles . 
gradually followed it into exile, and breakfast is shorn of 
ts glories. Those who aim at a restoration of the vigor 
of the Puritans should begin by restoring “‘ pie” to its for- 
mer high estate, and the *‘ Continental breakfast” should 
be banished from a hemisphere where the Monroe doctrine 
and the pie should reign supreme. 


The pacific college professors and business men on the 
Atlantic slope seem to have no objection to the ‘ war be- 
ing carried into Africa.” Gold seems to be the root of the 
evil in the quarrels in both hemispheres, and this precious 
metal to be more than ordinarily troublesome in these last 

ears of the century. The white metal is a peace-maker 
ide its more precious companion, and yet silver has 
W. 


made trouble enough. 








SAN: FRANCISCO. 


Tue officers of the San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
are alarmed by the intelligence that a local 
insurance company is about to extend its 
business by insuring the lives of young chil- 
dren, So far this form of insurance has not 
been practised in the city. A year ago an 
Eastern company sent out an agent, but he 
met with opposition, and retired from the 
field. Inthe East insuring the lives of young 
children and infants has proved disastrous, 
the most pauperized parents expending in 
premiums the money that should go to the 
purchasing of food and medicine for their 
sickly offspring. The premiums run from 
tive to twenty cents a week, the latter being 
the maximum taken. If the child dies thir- 
teen wecks after the policy has been issued 
and within one year, $30 will be paid. Though 
there is no great destitution among the poor 
of San Francisco, and though it is not sup- 
posed that many are so brutalized as to let 
their children die for a matter of $80, still 
the popular feeling is against this.sort of 
business among the degraded and impover- 
ished, and the humane societies hope to be- 
stir the people, and secure legislation in an 
effort for its suppression. 


The adventures of the steamer Strathnevis, 
which for nine weeks was washed about in 
the North Pacific at the mercy of winds and 
waves, read like a romance by Clark Rus- 
sell. The most singular incident connected 
with the Strathnevis’ misfortunes is the dis- 
appearance of the rescuing steamer Miowera. 
On December 18th the Miowera, bound for 
Australia cié@ the Hawaiian Islands, sighted 
the Strathnevis, and took her in tow for Es- 
quimalt,- For five ~_ the Australian liner 
stood by her disablec 
the night of December 23d, tliey were over- 
taken by a screeching southeast gale, thick- 
ened by rain. In this squall the cables that 
held the vessels together parted, and the Mi- 
owera disappeared. The Strathnevis saw her 
lights go out through the darkness, and to 
its loudly persistent whistle received no re- 
sponse, Up to date nothing has been heard 
of the Miowera, and the conjectures as to her 
fate are varied, Some believe that she sud- 
denly went down in the gale of. December 
28d; others that the broken cables became 
entangled in her propeller, and put her at the 
mercy of the elements. To controvert this 
theory is her failure to sound her whistle in 
response to the Strathnevis. -Many think that 
her captain, believing the Strathnevis to have 
foundered, resolved to quit such a dangerous 
position,close to the rocky coast of Destruc- 
tion Island, and turning, steamed away for 
Hawaii, while others again say that, fearful 
of the insurance of his ship, and feeling he 
had no, right to further endanger it and its 
passengers, he cut the hawsers, and under 
cover of the darkness stole away. Whatever 
the truth may be, the situation is uniquely 
dramatic, and the picture of the. deserted 
Strathnevis, disabled and alone in the fury 
of the tempest, drifting closer with ever 
wave to the fatal coast of Destruction Island, 
its whistles bellowing out their cry for help 
through the booming of many waters and 
the blackness of the night, is one of the most 
terrible in the range of sea-stories. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


DuRING the excitement caused by Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Venezuela message, that 
part of South America which has been the 
prime-cause of all the difficulty seems to have 
been almost wholly lost sight of. While the 
daily papers have published column after 
columu of correspondence from Caracas, 
and we have been furnished a host of illus- 
trations depicting various scenes in Vene- 

_zuela, British Guiana has scarcely been 
heard from, and we believe that some have 
even doubted its existence as other than a 
strip of malarious jungle which, by the mer- 
est accident, having fallen into the posses- 
sion of the English, has given them a pre- 
tence for claiming the valuable auriferous 
territory of Venezuela. 

After the English had taken formal pos- 
session of the Dutch colonies by the Treaty 
of Vienna the name of the capital of Deme- 
rara was changed from Stubroek to George- 
town, and a fresh impetus was given to the 
lethargic colony. But with the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and the final emancipation 
of slaves in 1888 throughout the English 
possessions, the estate Owuers were ruined, 
and many plantations abandoned. As the 
freed negroes refused to work, the colonies 
were only saved by the introduction of Por- 
tuguese from Madeira, Maltese, Chinese, and 
East Indians. Until recently the production 
of sugar has been the chief industry of the 
English colonies on the Guiana coast. 

_After the discovery of gold at Caratal, in 
Venezuela, search was made for the precious 
metalin the English possessions without any 
practical results, until 1880, when it was ru- 
mored that some Frenchmen from Cayenne 
were carrying on plucer-washing in the Pu- 
runi River, a branch of the Masaruni. Two 
or three years later other parties went to 
work in this vicinity, and the Puruni soon 
became known as a rich gold-field. The 
cold-washing went on at first without gov- 
crnment interference, but in 1884 the govern- 
ment imposed a royalty upon the gold ob- 

(Continued on page 69.) . 
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AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST. 


Mronicat science at last reports a positive cure for 
Asthma iu the remarkable Kola Plant, a new botani- 
cal discovery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of 
en W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 


4 to sleep propped up in a chair, being unable to lie 


down night or day from Asthma The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, is sending out large trial 
cases of.the Kola compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send them your name and address on a 
sage card, and they will send you a large trial case 
»y mail free. ‘It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it.—[Adv.] : 








A VERY DESIRABLE CALENDAR. 
CaLenpaes of all kinds and sizes herald the coming 
year. Many are to be had for the asking, many with- 
out asking, but to them as to other Wings the rule 


about what it costs. The calendar we always welcome 
has just reached us. We refer to the one published 
by N, W. Aver & Son, Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
.Philadelphia, This issue seems if possible even better 
than its predecessors, Handsome enough for the li- 
brary, and yet carefully adapted for every-day use, it 
is naturally a great favorite. The firm’s well-known 
motto,“ Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success,” 
appears this year in a new and very attractive form, 
The daily presence of this inspiring motto is worth far 
more than the price of any calendar. ‘The date figures 
are so large and clear that they can easily be seen 
across the room. The reading-matter on the flaps 
will also possess interest to the progressive. Those 
who have used this calendar in other years will not be 
surprised to learn that the demand for it is constantly 
increasing. Once introdnced it becomes a welcome 
friend. Its price (25 cents) includes delivery, iu per- 
fect condition, postage paid, to any address.—[Adv.] 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
hus been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
auccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat oe for 
diarrheen. Sold by druggieta in everv part of the 
world. ‘I'weuty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well us for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for 80 years, and its value is recog- 
uized.—{Adv.J 





FREE TO BALD HEA}e. 

We will mail on application free information how 

to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 

remove scalp disenses, Address, Altenheim Medical 

Dispensary, Room 80, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
—[Adv.) 








Lapies never have any 7. x oe after a wiue-glass 
of Anaostura Bitrers,—{ Adv.) 
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The Eagle and the Lion 


Our advice to them both is the same 
as Punch’s advice to the man who was 
going to get married: ‘‘DON’T!” 
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re and sweet, is one of the most : 
wleieeoms of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
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IS ONLY KNOWN BY TRYING THEM. 


Prices, 60, 50 and 40 cents per pound package. If your 
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iin teehee tele 2 industry, which 
tained, and e laws regu new industry, whic 
has given another impulse to the ‘ge 


Georgetown now has a 
thirds ae of Caracas, It is situated u the right, or 
eastern, bank of the Demerara River, at its mouth, and is 
protected from the sea by a massive sea-wall of over a 
mile in length. Water Street is the business portion of 
the city, where are located the principal stores, shops, and 
warehouses. 5 

The principal streets run north and south, and are very 
broad, those in the best district having long canals run- 
ning down the centre, planted with the wonderful Vic- 
toria Regia water-lily. These streets, with their roads 
each side of the canal planted with ornamental trees, to- 


gether with fine shrubberies and detached houses, are very — 


handsome, Main Street being considered the best. 

The gold-diggings are now occupying the attention of 
the colonists, and expeditions are almost continually bein § 
fitted out to explore the vast untrodden area of forest an 
swamp in search of the precious metal. The gold is bein 
found at present up the different rivers at a distance o 
from one hundred to three hundred miles from George- 
town. Boats sufficiently large to carry some twelve or 
fourteen men and three months’ provisions are employed 
in these expeditions. The alluvial workings are staked 
off in claims of 1500 by 500 feet, which are all heavily tim- 
bered. As yet only one company has been formed to 
work any of the Reef claims, the quartz of which is.very 
rich, many surface samples assaying fifty ounces to the 
ton. 

Several diamonds have been found by chance in pan- 


ning off the gold, and though the native miners had no idea - 


of the value of these, never having seen a diamond in its 
natural state, there is considerable belief that diamond- - 
mining would pay. Tuomas R. Daw ey, JUN. 
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THE NEW POET-LAUREATE. 

Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN, the new English poct- laureate, 
whose portrait is given above, is sixty-one years old, a. 
Tory in politics, and a Roman Catholic in religion.- He 
was bred to the law, but abandoned it early, and for 
thirty-five years has devoted himself to letters. ' 

A good part of his work: during that period has been- 
done for the London Standard, which he has served as 
leader-writer and correspondent, and for the Quarterly 
Review, the National. Review, and other periodicals. Of 
the National Review, a Tory organ started in 1883, he was 
the first editor. His first overt literary act, committed - 
when he was eighteen years old, took the form of a m 
published anonymously under the title of ‘‘ Randolph.” 
He has never since that time denied himself, for any ex- 
tended period, the production of verse, and his peetical 
works, when collected and republished a few years since, 
filled six volumes. Besides his poems, which include sev- 
eral Jong tragedies and poetical dramas, Mr. Austin has’ 
poll five or six novels, seyeral satires, and many po- 
itical pamphlets, In ‘‘ The Season,” a satire published in 
1861, he expressed his displeasure at the oe of 
English ladies in low-cut ns. In 1869 he published 
‘‘ A Vindication of Lord ” from the aspersions of 
Mrs. Stowe. As long ago) as-1876 the London 
tor was of the opinion that though he had not produced 
& great poem, he had written.@ great deal of beautiful 
poetry. ve 

Mr. Austin’s verses are very Jittle known in this coun- 
try, and are not well known in pogiand. Great Britain 
has several living poets who are his betters in poetical 
ability and reputation, but all of them: have seemed to be 
unavailable; and whatever Mr: Austin’s limitations are, it 
is not denied that he is highly safe and respectable both as 
a citizen and as a versifier. Certainly he is equal to all- 
the practical requirements of»the laureate’s office —an 
office which is not intrinsically:4 great one, though of 
high reputation, because some of the greatest of English 
poets have held it. 

Mr. Austin declined, the other day, to sign the address 
of the British authors to the American authors asking 
them to work for peace; but, under all the circumstances, 
it was very natural that he should decline. A laureate 
newly appolated by a Premier who is threatened with war 
cannot afford to show excessive solicitude for . His 


inner sentiments are probably quite as peaceable as tliose. 
of his brethren. 
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THE NEW PRACTICE-VESSEL FOR THE SECOND BATTALION, PENNSYLVANIA NAVAL MILITIA, AT PITTSBURG. 


PITTSBURG’S NAVAL RESERVE 
GUNBOAT. 

PITTSBURG, On account of its important geographical 
position and its — industries, has taken the initial step 
in the matter of an interior waterway defence. While 
Pennsylvania was one of the first States to have a State 


- coast-guard, it has also Jed the way in authorizing the 


establishment of a State Naval Battalion for the protec- 
tion of its navigable rivers. 

The Second 
cated in that city, is the first organization of' its kind to 
own its own practice-vessel. As the vessel had necessarily 


to be adapted for service in shallow river waters, it in- 
. volved a departure from the recognized forms of naval 
graduate of Annapolis, . 


architecture. George W. Nock, a 
and a naval engineer, is the author of the designs. 

The plans of the boat provide a bottom that is almost 

he Jength of the boat on the load water-line is 160 

feet; extreme breadth, 

30 feet; draught for- 

ward, about 2 feet 9 


i Wea 

The govering is to be 
ates of steel, — 
fructed that 
heavy plates can be 


uires. The 

divided 
transversely into five 
water - tight compart- 


The machinery will 
include compound con- 
engines, in- 


will be of the marine 
type, and the supple- 


pattern. The boilers 
on framings below the 
water-linec. The dis- 
position of the coal, 
which will’ be’ banked 
up about the boilers, 
will give them ’ addi- 
tional protection. ‘The 
wheel, which is to be 
aft, will be recessed and 
boxed in with heavy 
plating, so that: there 
will not be a single ex- 


part. 

The main battery will 
consist of a 6- inch 
breech - loading gun, 
situated about 30 feet 
from the bow, and ar- 
ran to fire over a low 
barbette of plating, the 

nners being protected. 

he secondary battery 
will consist of one rap- 
id-fire gun, mounted on 
the spar-deck, and two 
Forbes rapid-fire guns 
forward on the main- 


eck. 

On the boiler - deck’ 
amidshi o- Pot be 
a space for di : 
feet. Forward of he 

zine will be the 
stokers’ and ship-keep- 
ers’ rooms. On the main- 
deck forward of the 
berth-deck, which will 
be 30 by 62 feet, are the 
failley and store-rooms. 

e cabins: and ward- 
rooms are situated aft, 
and will be finished -in 


quartered oak. 

The wheel-house will - 
extend’ slightly above 
the hurricane-deck. A 


J. P. Elmer. 
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ttalion, State Naval Militia, which is lo- | 





W. W. Russell, See'y of Legation. Allon Thomas, U.8. Minister. 


large skylight will afford light and ventilation for the 
berth-deck. A powerful search-light will be mounted on 


top of the pilot-house. Provision is made for a complement 
of 300 men. 


AMERICAN RESIDENTS OF CARACAS. 


In the last number of the WEEKLY was given a picture 
of the Washington statue at Caracas as decorated by cn- 
thusiastic Venezuelans after hearing of President Cleve- 
land’s purpose to help them settle their boundary dispute. 
ed way of reciprocating the compliment paid to the 

nited States, the American residents of Caracas got to- 
—_— and decorated the statue of Bolivar. It was on the 

y of this ceremony that the photograph of some of-the 
more prominent members of the American colony was 
taken which is reproduced below. Mr: Thomas, the 
American minister, and Mr. Russell, secretary of the le- 
gation, appear in the centre of the group. | 


W. 8, Bird, Consular Agent. 


DECORATION OF THE STATUE OF BOLIVAR AT CARACAS, VENEZUELA, .DECEMBER 18, 
189, BY AMERICAN RESID. 


ENTS.—From a Pyorograrn sr Saas, Cazacas, 
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THE TENDENCY TOWARD PROFESSIONALISM in athletics 
and the distortion of the true interpretation of amateur- 
ism are not by any means restricted to colleges and to 
athletic clubs. I find a great many of the larger schools 
are pretty well inoculat 
schools, of course, any more than the majority of the col- 
leges, but it is a matter for wonder, nevertheless, that the 
infection should be so widespread. Whata boy learns to 
do and does in school, he will pretty surely do in college. 
If at school he has been taught dishonest methods in sport, 
he will look upon those methods as the permissible ones 
to pursue in after-life, and he will hold to them as he 

ws older. ‘The boy is father to the man just as much 
n.sport as in any other branch of endeavor; and if you 


want a clean river you must have a pure spring. hat 
is implanted in the boy is very apt to be rished in the 
man, and a blufted sense of honesty in youth is repaired 


with more difficulty than corruption that may unhappily 
come in later years. 


It 18 THE DUTY OF THE PARENTS and the guardians, and 
the instructors of our American boys, therefore, to give 
earnest attention nowadays to this question of honesty in 
sport, for if they do not they will in a very few years 
have to face a situation which in their present-day indif- 
ference seems impossible of realization. ‘The develop- 
ment of athletics, of competitive athletics especially, has 
been so rapid within the past five years that few parents 
have kept up with it, and fewer have realized what an 
important factor sport has become in the lives of their 
sous. Indifference or ignorance of existing conditions is 
culpable, and amounts’ to tacit encouragement. In ath- 
letics, as in all else, boys will imitate their elders. If the 
latter devote their efforts to mere winning in sport, and 
not to sport for its own sake, boys very quickly fall into 
the.same ways, and, being boys, carry their efforts to 
win far beyond the limits older sinners would often dare 


overstep. If, on the other hand, the proper influences are . 


brought to bear upon these youngsters, they will leave 
the school-house for the college and the club with a clean 
conception of what is right, and a firm intention to carry 
out the teachings of their boyhood. They will come into 
the ranks of the active and controllin 
education has been one of honesty and of true sportsman- 
. ship, their influence among their fellows must be for wide- 
spread good. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS in the 
schools, as I have said, has progressed rapidly. Boys de- 
light in competition, and sport has furnished them with 
an unbounded field for exertion. The principals of a 
great many sclipols have not been slow to recognize this. 
Unfortunately the less scrupulous among them soon dis- 
covered in it a t opportunity to attract pupils to their 

‘mstitutions. played upon the desire of peeeetere 
athletes to attend that school where the best facilities and 
the greatest inducements were offered for athletic partici- 
pation. The next step of the unscrupulous head-masters 
was to make capital out of the prowess of their pupils, 
to ize teams, and to enter contestants in games 
withthe object of securing as many prizes and as many 
banners as possible, for the purpose of advertising their 
school. Record of these achievements was paraded in the 
newspapers, and the boy successful on the field of ath- 
letics soon found there was plenty of indulgence for him 
at the blackboard. And from encouraging and promoting 
participation in athletics, the principals soon took 1o re- 
cruiting. But thereupon the number of the unscrupulous 
head-masters increased so rapidly that they found the 
baneful competition necessitated an increase of ‘‘ induce- 
ments.’”” There were more schools with open arms for 
athletes than there were athletes for the open arms. New 
conditions suggested new.methods. 


INDUCEMENTS WERE OFFERED TO PUPILS of muscle ; 
‘inducements such as scholarships became common; in- 
ducements of a more substantial and professional nature 
have been-whispered ‘of, but there is no proof of them to 
be obtained as yet. Finally, the offering of inducemeats 
reached such a crisis in this city last autumn that charges 
were brought by the rector of Trinity School against the 
head-master of the Barnard School before the Arbitration 
Committee of the New York Interscholastic Association. 
Doctor Ulmann of Trinity accused the head-master of 
the Barnard School with calling and personally asking 
O'Rourke, a football player, to become a member of the 
Barnard School. at the same time offering him a free 
scholarship. When the case came up for trial, the head- 
master of Barnard, aca by a lawyer, asserted that 
he did not know O’Rourke was a member of Trinity 
School. The charges were therefore dismissed, and the 
boy, who had left Trinity to go to Barnard, was returned 
to Trinity. Now the one point of this incident which 
puzzles me most is, what was that O’Rourke boy’s father 
doing all this time? Did he not know his son was attend- 
ing Trinity School, and did he not ask any questions 
when the lad suddenly began taking a course in football 
at another institution? A very queer father indeed! 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF THE EVIL INFLUENCE principals 
of schools may exert over their boys in this wild desire 
for success in athietics (mind you, the idea of sport for 
sport's sake is any Bee here) is the case of W. J. Eh- 
rich, of the Harvard School. Ehrich had entered college 
and returned to Harvard School, possibly not to play base- 
ball, but he did play baseball nevertheless, and was pro- 
tested. The leading accuser was De La Salle Institute. 
This school brought charges, and when these were heard 
the Harvard School was declared guilty of fraud, the penal- 
ty for which is expulsion:from the New York Interscho- 
lastic Athletic Association. Doctor Freeland, the princi- 
pal of the Harvard School, was well aware that, accordin 
to the rules, Ehrich had no right to play on any schoo 
team, yet he encouraged and permitted the boy to. play. 
It was his plain duty, on the other hand, to his pupils and 
to their parents and to himself, to prohibit Ehrich from 
joining in interscholastic sport. He should’have instruct- 
ed the boy in the honesty of om. instead of encouraging 
him to break the rules. The result was disgrace to 
the school, of course. The advertisement tor Free- 
land got was not of the kind he wished, nor the kind to 


too. Not the majority of the 


body, and if their. 


- first, to a greater 
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bring his school to the favorable notice of fathers who are 
not indifferent to their sons’ morals. Such corruption 
‘would hardly be believed if it could uot be illustrated by 
8 examples. But there are even worse features of 
this interference by principals in sport, where their influ- 
ence should be exerted for purity and honesty. I have 
heard of a case where a master tried, in a roundabout 
way, to be sure, to keep one of his pupils from getting 
into college, in order that the boy, who was a star athlete, 
might spend another twelvemonth at his school, taking 


part in sports, and incidentally advertising his institu-— 


tion, Fancy the corruption of such acreature! It is high 
time parents paid some heed to the sort of sporting ethics 
their sons ure imbibing. 


THE PLAYING OF TEACHERS on school teams is another ° 


feature of this advertisement-seeking system. Sport for 
sport’s sake is altogether disregarded in these ifstitutions, 


the only object’ in encouraging athletics being to win . 


against other schools, by whatever means suggest them- 
selves to unscrupulous head-masters. To pit professors 
—grown men—against boyish opponents is not only un- 
fair to the boys, but it is paving the way direct toward 
professionalism. And further, if professors are allowed 
to play at all, how are you going to limit the number of 
pedagogic athletes? It will soon happen, if it has not 
come to that already, that professors will be hired to teach 
Latin because they can play football. The 1895 baseball 
nine of the St. John’s Military Academy of Delafield, Wis- 
consin, for instance, was composed of four cadets, three 
professors, and two men whose names I cannot find on 
any other page of the school catalogue except that which 
holds the roster of the nine. 


THE BREACH BETWEEN THOSE OLD-TIME RIVALS, Exeter 
and Andover, which no longer meet in sport, was precipi- 
tated by the employment of a professional on an Exeter 
team a few years ago. I have, too, a letter from a gentle- 
man in Connecticut, who tells me that he is now striving 
to purify the high-school athletics in his town, and confess- 
ing he knows professionalism used to thrive where he 
lives, because he himself, several years ago, ‘‘put the 
dollars where they would make the most touch-downs.” 
How can you expect boys brought up on such methods to 
be honest sportsmen when they reach college? It is only 
natural they should put into practice the sly tricks they 
learned at school, the tricks their professors taught them 
or allowed them to learn. If parents find that the men 
whom they pay to instruct théir sons are dishonest or 
loose in questions of sport, it is reasonable to assume such 
men may not be wholly upright in other matters. Then, 
it seems, there ought to be immediate and thorough house- 
cleaning. 


Tue New York Yacat Civs’s Court of Inquiry into 
the Dunraven charges of fraud has not yet made the re- 
sult of its investigations public, but the America’s Cup 
Committee has given publicity to its part of: the work, 
and by the light of its eee Dunraven seems to be more 
vicious than deranged. It will be remembered Dunraven 
and his friends made much of his request for a 
of the load water-line of Defender’. Sete 

The first race was to be sailed on September 7th. The 
day set for the measurement of Valkyrie and. Defender 
was September 6th. ; 

Dunraven’s letter to the Cup Committee requesting this 
especial marking of the Joad water-line was received by 
the committee on September 6th. In Dunraven’s pamphlet 
he refers to his request and its treatment by the commit- 
tee as follows: 

“To that letter I received no written reply, but was given verbally 
to understand that the committee saw no object in reconsideriny the 
points involved. I did not further press the matter, as I considered 
the ittee res}: ible, and that, unless necessity compelled, I had 
no right to iusist on my points.” 

Dunraven’s request for this marking was new to Amer- 
ican yachting, and the committee could not agree to it 
without consulting Mr. Iselin. It did consult Mr. Iselin, 
and he at once agreed to Dunraven’s request. The com- 
mittee’s report touching this request follows: 

“The Valkyrie had been already measured, and had left the basin, 


pe on account of the tide could not return in order to be marked that 
ay. 


representatives from each side, George L. Watson and Mr. Herreshoff, 
that the yachts should be marked on the day following the first race 





—that is, on September 8th. ...On September Sth the yachts were. 


marked as requested by Lord Dunraven.” 


THIS I8 A DIRECT CONTRADICTION Of Dunraven’s state- 
ment, and shows that the committee and Mr. Iselin did 
everything to comply with Dunraven’s unique demands 
and facilitate harmonious sport, 

As to the other request which Dunraven claimed he 
made and upon which his friends have built sucha mon- 
ument of supposititious evidence, viz., that the committee 
should ‘‘put one of its members aboard each yacht im- 
mediately after the race,” the Cup Committee reports as 
follows: 

“On September 7th Lord Dunraven commnnicated to the Cnp Com- 
mittee his belief that the Defender had sailed that day’s race immersed 
three or four inches more than when she was measured. Lord Dan- 
raven did not wish to ray to the committee whut action it should 
take, but he desired a remeasurement that day. The Cup Committee 

dered a t to be made at the earliest possible moment.” 

This report of the Cup Committee completely vindicates 
its course and refutes the insulting charges of the Eng- 
lishman’s pamphlet. 

When the report of the New York Yacht Club’s Court 
of Inquiry has been published, Dunraven’s charges 
against Defender of fraudulent ballast will be also refuted. 

Probably the most surprising episode in the session of 
the Court of Inquiry was the failure of Dunraven’s 
‘* three friends ”—among them Mr.Kersey—to corroborate 
his charges,as Dunraven claimed they could, or even to ap- 
pear on the stand in his favor, as the Earl said they would. 


THE SOUTHERN FOOTBALL SEASON OF 1895 was the 
most successful in its history. A happy result, due largely, 
neral understanding of football science, 

disseminated by the employment of first-class coaches, and 
second, to the efficient working of the rules against pro- 
fessionalism as adopted by the Southern Inter-collegiate 
Athletic Association. Nearly every team in the South 
reached a higher degree of skill than hitherto, rough play- 
ing was reduced to a minimum, and no complaints with- 
in the Association heard as to the playing of ** hired” men: 
The scarcity of capable officials led to several unpjea- 
sant disputes on ‘decisions. The.playing rules were the 
‘Harvard-Penn.-Cornell interpretations, as the majority. 





It was later arranged with Lord Dunraven and Mr. Iselin, the - 





of the coaches were from one or the other of these 
institutions. Runs through tackle seemed to be the fa- 
vored manner of carrying the ball in hand, but especial 
attention was given to the kicking game. In fact, there 
was a very general tendency all over the South towards 
the kicking game, in which Vanderbilt especially excelled 
by reason of her full-back, Connell. The kicking game 
has, indeed, always been a marked feature in the South, 
owing to a want of proper defensive play, though in tLe 
latter respect the present year showed more improvement 
than any previous one. 


THe UNIVerRsITy OF VirarniA, which is not in the 
Association, claims the championship of the South by de- 
feating Vanderbilt with a score of 6-4 in a game in which 
Virginia has been much criticised for her roughness, Vir- 
= also defeated University of North Carolina (6-0). 

orth Carolina on a Southern tour defeated Vanderbilt 
(12-0), University of Virginia twice (6-0 and 10-6), and 
tied the University of the South, Sewanee, (0-0). Van- 
derbilt came out first in the games within the Association, 
the A. and M. College of Alabama (Auburn) making a close 
second. Vanderbilt defeated the A. and M. College (9-6), 
Connell’s drop-kick saving the game for his team. Though 
defeated by the University of Missouri (14-0), Vanderbilt 
tied Centre College (0-0), and won from the Central Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (10-0), Sewanee (18-6), and Georgia 
(6-0), though the last withdrew from the field, believing 
they had been a decided against by the referee. - 

Auburn defeated University of Alabama (48-0) and 
University of Georgia (16-6) in a very interesting Thanks- 
giving-day game on the Exposition Grounds at Atlanta. 
Georgia won from Alabama (80-6), Sewanee (22-0),.Wof- 
ford (84-0). Sewanee, notwithstanding her brilliant effort 
with North Carolina, lost every other game except one 
with Cumberland University (16-4). Alabama lost every 
game. 1") ‘ 

Tulane (New Orleans) defeated Alabama (22-0), and the 
University of Mississippi (28-4), but lost to the University 
of Texas (16-0),and to Leuisiana State University (8-4). 

Louisiana State University also defeated Alabama (12-6), 
and showed the greatest improvement among the teams of © 
the extreme Southwest. 


APROPOS OF A RECENT STATEMENT in this Department 
on the necessity of organizing what might be called a 
National Football Rules Committee, I have a letter from 
the secretary of the Southern Inter-collegiate Association 
which emphasizes the need of action. He writes that a 
committee ig about to be appointed to draw up a set of 
playing rules, and goes on to say that they have been 
driven to this in self-defence. He further says: 

“So much confusion arose during the past season that we now feel 
the need of a uniform set based on those of 1894, embracing the best 


features of the Harvard-Penn.-Cornell rales and the Yale-Princeton 
amendments. 


“* Of course if these institutions will get together before next season 
and muke a uniform set we will agree to adopt that, but we cannot go 
throngh another season with the confusion of authorities we bad dur- 
ing the paxt season.” 

This is the general wig’ shen as well as South, and 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, and Cornell are 
deliberately abetting this confusion. Is it not about time 
a reign of common-sense was inaugurated? Why are not 
delegates from these universities invited to the University 
Athletic Club? and why are not the governors of the 
U.A.C. sufficiently interested in the healthful life of foot- 
ball to send out invitations to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, and Cornell requesting co-operation in the 
promulgation of official and uniform rules 

I have heard something of Harvard’s sending invita- 
tions to the New England colleges with the idea of mak- 
ing rules for 1896. If Harvard is really doing. this, it is 
opposed to the best and harmonious interests of football. 


THE EFFORT NOW MAKING among some of the officials 
of the League of American Wheelmen to abandon its con- 
trol of racing is only further evidence of the weakness of 
which Class B has been a striking illustration. 

The abandonment of the control of racing by the L.A. W. 
would be tantamount to acknowledging itself unable to 
cope with the vexing problem of semi-professionalism. 
Being too weak to banish to the professional class, in 
which they should be, the ‘‘ makers’ hirelings ” in Class B, 
the L. A. W. would wash its hands of the entire business 
by relinquishing control of any racing. 

ing is just as legitimate a feature in bicycling as it 
is in any other branch of sport, and its proper conduct 
would do much to stimulate the general interest in wheel- 
ing, and afford much sport to the sport-loving public. 

It is entirely fitting the L. A. W. should abandon the 
kind of racing it has been fostering for the Jast half- 
dozen years. But it would be somewhat of a calamity to 
the general sport if it determined to withdraw its encour- 
agement from genuine amateur racing. If these L. A. W. 
officials would abandon Class B and devote their attention 
to the encouragement and development of the amateurs, 
or Class A, as it is called, their effort would be more to the 
point, and would receive universal endorsement. 


_ THE REVIEW OF sPporT for the year 1895 overlooked 
riding to hounds. The fact is a résumé of the hunting 
season of ’95 contains less for encouraging comment than 
that of almost any other American sport, and of any 
previous year in hunting itself. 

It is undoubtedly true that American fox-hunting is 
settling irrevocably to a very few sections of the country. 
If riding to hounds is to have continued life and healthful 
prosperity there must be a consolidation of interests. On 
Long Island, Rockaway and Meadow Brook have each 
maintained separate packs and put forth: separate cards, 
but neither has had a satisfactory year. 

_ Rockaway’s existence for several years has been a con- 
tinuous struggle, and the Meadow Brook fields have dimin- 
ished. It seems as though both these clubs. would suit 
their own interests best and that of the sport itself by 
amalgamation. : 

In New porn there have been two or three packs 
maintained which gave occasional sport, but there 
too a consolidation would result to the material benefit of 
the sport and the pleasure of the individuals. 

Riding to hounds needs the most careful and judicious 
notirishment lest it die out entirely. 

Our two most sport-giving fox-hunting clubs, the Rad- 
nor and the Genesee Valley, have gone forward uninter- 
ruptedly and with-increased fields. These are really our - 
ouly two Northern fox-hunting sections, and it is pleasing 
to record their. prosperity. Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


‘PONY TRACKS.”—WRrITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC REMINGTON.—8V0, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $3 00.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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MONARCH CYCLE 
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their quality. 
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ACOB STAHL, Jr. »&CO., Makers, teeth t St. and 3d Ave., New York City. LES 


ory They stand the 
Per re KT racket 
Weenie aya ta Nemo 


in and 
Reality 
WE CATER TO THE CRITICAL a 
and guarantee °.*.’.".".".". "1 SEND FOR hae 
EVERY WHEEL wees CATALOGUE ae 


Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, cerenmananen ee muanon neu rome ; 
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OF PHILADELPHIA. ee ak 
{ Insurance in Force, $104,000,000. Assets, $27,049,118.95. 2a" x Xe 
, In everything which makes Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- 
{ erate in cost the Provident is unsurpassed. Agents carefully trained 
5 AY MEQ. YQ \ and instructed. 
Con a large tage of 
pores unden the most 
« healthful and healing ingredient of a 
«perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
{ ‘‘No. 4711” on each tablet. 
q & EROPFF, N.Y., U. S. Agents. : 
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‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That’sthe old way of making soup. Put your meat and soup bones in 
the ‘‘cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. * 






















Extract BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.”” Add water to the Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 
table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup, No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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This is what Salva-cea is doing. 


Wo. TAYLOR, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, writes : 


\ Gia 
Teak 


ew 


‘“*NeW York, November 2, 1895. 
“‘I know SALVA-cEA to be an excellent remedy. I have proved its healing 


virtues, both for bruises and flesh wounds, and also to kill the virus of mosquitoes 
and chegois.” 
















INNS 
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i; 


E. A. GARLINGTON, Major-and Inspector General, U.S. A., writes : 


: ‘* WASHINGTON, D.C., April 21, 1895. 

‘*T have used. SALVA-CEA for soreness or rheumatic pains in the muscles of my 
arm, which is disabled:from a gun-shat wound involving the elbow joint; relief 
was quick and complete.” 


E. G. IsAacks, Pay Office; Navy Yard, writes: 
sey ‘ BROOKLYN, N: Y.; August 3, 1895. 

‘‘Having been ‘a sufferer from troublesome Piles, arid not’ only obtained 

- immense relief, ;bit,,I “can safely say, cured, I, cheerfully recommend. SALVA-CEA 


to those ‘suffering’ likewise; and ‘hbpe fit will afford them the same relief that 
it has me. oo 


““P. S.—I suffered with Piles for more than a year and Yjed many remedies 
before I was zpnamnetenied to try SALVA-CEA.” nf Se 
SALVA-CEA does just what it is advertised to do. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 


For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea, ‘Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 75 cents each. 





J. B. “I SAY, BILLIE, IT’S: TOO BAD TO HAVE YOU -PLAYING DOCTOR, TOO. Y’LL TELL 
YOUR GRANDMOTHER.” eee : 


™ Columbia 


IVORY ‘| Pad Calendar 
SOAP 


It FLoatTs 
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THe BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s pre 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. : . 





“ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
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There is a “com- bancnyyil W. L. Douc as |: 
A Desk otentns isa - mig me * € ) $ 
convenien nd of storehouse for mem- 
f bl f li re th t oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar $3. SHOE BEMol p= Well- ; 
ortabie feeling a is brightest and handsomest of all—full 2 np; gin | : 
. of dainty pen sketches and entertaining oh pte ae! 4 i S d d t 
b h | Soa Ls —— — — aport. — the bi ekg il wy te _ ; " % resse 
onally reminds you of the superb - see what a good shoe you can buy for ‘ 
I n Tr a at | uality of Columbia Bicycles and of = ® men Q 
co es a te ° | ar eal of one. You won't object to OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, Q 
f : | hat, of course. The Calendar will be CONGRESS, BUTTON, 5 wear * 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. and LACE, made in all : 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., leather by skilled work- ¢ 
Tue Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’t. HARTFORD, CONN. men. We ” made of fe) 
Beceee St make and ; 
SS Sree sell more Pp s d 
| WOLLD = ride 
: | VERY 1h We » than any of the 
BEARS%PALM | SATISHED . other 
ror PURITY ano EXCELLENCE i ‘ , manufacturer in the world. W e Ss t 
Aor iin. aT None eaten satin name and % 
LI EBIG ) price is stamped on the bottom. * muslin. re) | 
aicanma! | Ask your dealer for our $5, y 
Pre h . | $4, $3.50, 82.50, $2.25 Shoes; m ra 
| 2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. " t 
| TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer ‘ x 
| cannot supply you, send to fac- " M 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents Oe S Sees seer ee eesecs @ ssrestercrstctcrss e: 
to pay carriage. State kind, style - _ ——-—$———_—____—— 
of toe = or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill ’ 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box K, = 
é W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton. Mass. 
| SWEDE jl | awe STE — Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
| , . ohy 20th Edition—Postped for 2% cents (or stamps.) Canada,and Mexico. 
AS GOOD AS : | P 
\ \ \ . y i HARPER’S MAGAZINE.....------- per Year, $4 = 
7 “ 
i AANA TRAY Why it Falls Off, Tarns Grey, and the Remedy. poe dna enn gianna a 
& vances | RRESRCE Toten pcieaiateen, | MARPENS BAZAR $00 
“Every one LAR this little took." —athehouns HARPER’S ROUND TABLE........ 2 00 
ST E E L E a Ss. - : yy i and \Leapevergy de eee es cept oe 7 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to ishers s 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, What is More Attractive “| be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
* o = Ps PW: 3 . 5 ith 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright Aepeandioy” as aaa Subscriptions will begin wi 





THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder 














HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY, NW. Y. 





